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HINA and ToKrists.~It is only a 
fe-w years since tourists began to 
turn their attention to China which 
iiitherto had beesi almOvSt entirely 
neglected by that class of travelers. 
No doubt a great many well in- 
formed people today think of China 
as a place which can only be visited 
by one who is willing to forego the 
comforts to ■which he is accustomed 
and accomodate b.iniself to Chinese 

^ 1 mi . • and primitive facilities for 

travel. 1 hat is true of a great part of the country 
but the points of interest which the average traveler 
would caie to visit, may be reached as comfortably as 

m any other country. The foreign population of China 

is small, but is growing larger each year, with cor- 
responding increases in hotels and in opportunities for 
reaching new points. Each year a growing number of 
travelers visit this ancient and interesting country 
and are pleasantly surprised at the ease with which 
they can travel over the greater part of its vast area. 

China has more than 5000 miles of railway the 
Yangtsze river is navigable by ocean .steamers for a 
distance of w miles from its mouth and several lines 
of coast and river steamers run between Shanghaii' 
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Haiikow Nanking, Canton, Hongkong, Tientsin TnX 
other pnnapal cities. The railway lines from PeW 
Hankow, Shanghai to Nanking, Tientsin to Pukowf 
and the northern lines, connecting the Sfpalcffe’ 
make possible many attractive circular^tours^ At all 

fonn7i ample hotel accomodations will S 

loiiiid to meet almost every demand mncf 4.1 ^ 

..ncter fordg,. control ,™ n.eT A 

».v.y non- hotels have bee,, established “ the last fel 
5 ars, and the traveling public notes a constant 
.i.i,ptoye>i,e„t lu all ot them. Both servaMs a,,d 

rerrS."' >.o« S:s art 

mmimitm cost, and without physiJaf Xn^e? 
every place Cbiiiese inns are to be fLnd and a!thoti 
they were not designed for the usp nf fnl; ’ 
are at least habitable a„d very cheap 

■” ”'•< <■““ tap' ” a 

foreigner who knows only English toJII 1,0 

0“ ^.-ELTss'?, “Sifsh"S 3^/°“- 

of the country ancl mie win nW “ 

foreig.,' residents eS l.ar.,X‘°Chh.'i', T’'’’ 
which IS differeot la every province and 

f'E ET.EEe'^ts'^STttlff ' 

dialect. -^"g'lsn instead of bis own provincral 
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, China cannot offer the architectural wonders of 
EuTope for most of the triumphs of the builders art of 
past generations have disappeared, and construction 
has not flourished under Manchit rule. But the 
moinimental walls of Nanking and Peking are well 
worth a visit as examples of ancient construction. 

• Above all, the people of China, their local 
customs and habits, are intensely interesting, rep- 
resenting as they do, a civilization which has but 
little in common with our own. It is this which 
makes a visit to China so interesting to a foreigifer, 
and no matter how long he remains in the country, 
he will always find something new to engage his* 
attention. 

Chinese cities are famous for their dirt, filth and 
disease, but these conditions are seldom so bad as 
painted. A great change has been made within the 
past year. With the advent of the republic, the 
people have been released from the oppressions of 
Manclui rule, and local ofiicials are showing an 
unprecedented desire to clean up the cities and keep 
them clean. 

Routes and Fares. — From America the principal 
routes to China are by way of San Francisco, Seattle 
and Vancouver. Canadian Pacific* steamers sail from 
the latter place fortnightly and offer the quickest trip 
across the Pacific, the time from Vancouver to 
Shanghai being about 14 days. The steamers follow 
a nothern course. 

From San Francisco, the Pacific Mail * and the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha* offer sailings of approximately 
once a week. Both lines call at Honolulu, and at the 
principal ports in Japan. From Seattle, the Great 
Northern Str. Mimmota sails once each three 
months, and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamers 
sail fortnightly. All these steamers call at Japanese 
ports. 

The first class steamer fare on the Canadian 
Pacific, Pacific Mail, Toyo Kisen Kaisha and the 


♦ See advertisement. 
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Great Northern lines to Shaiigliai is or $ 22 ^ 

(U. S. currency). The Nippon Ytiseii Kaislia £rst 
class fare is or $140 (U, S. currency), which 
includes the option of free transportation over the 
Japanese government railways from Yokohama to 
Nagasaki, where the steamer is rejoined. All lines 
maintain an intermediate service, which is ve^ry 
popular. The intermediate steamers are somewhat 
slower than the others, but in other respects entirely 
satisfactory. They make longer stops at all ports 
and sail less frequently. The intermediate fare to 
Shanghai is ^^25 or $125. Special railway rates 
"are offered in connection with steamship tickets, 
equalizing the fares from practically all inland points 
in America to any sailing point. Holders of first 
class steamship tickets are allowed 350 pounds of 
baggage on American railway lines and on Pacific 
steamers. 

From Loudon, the quickest route is by way of 
the Trans-Siberian railway, which covers the distance 
from London to Shanghai in 16 days, or from London 
to Peking in ii days. The fare to Shanghai, includ- 
ing meals and berths all the way is ^3^66.00, to 
Peking ^45.00. These rates apply on the through 
express train and may be greatly reduced by taking 
mail trains, A number of steamship lines connect 
Chinese ports with principal points in Europe, 
including Peninsular and Oriental, fortnightly sail- 
ings from Tilbury Docks, London; Norddeutsclier 
Lloyd, fortnightly from Southampton, Bremen and 
Hamburg; Messagerles i- 'rritinies, fortnightly from 
Marseilles; Austrian Lh ; h, fortnightly from Trieste 
and Venice; Nipporj h user, Ivuislia, fortnightly 
from Ro^yal Albert Docks. London, First class 
fares on all thes^ lines, except the Nippon Yiisen 
Kaisha, from London to Hongkong or Shanghai are 
;^7i,io, with proportionate reductions from other 
ports. Intermediate sendee is offered at ;^6o. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia fare from London to Shanghai 
is ;^6o, wdtli Intermediate fare at ^^54, Quite a 
variety of routes are available by these lines through 
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jHdia, The time on the mall steamers from Loiidon 
to Hongkong is about 34 claySj but by traveling 
overland to Marseilles^ this time may be reduced six 
days. The intermediate steamers time is seven weeks. 
The trip from London to Shanghai, by way of 
Atlantic and Pacific steamers and by rail across 
Aliierica occupies 25 days by the Vancouer route and 
36 days by way of San Francisco* It is made at a 
cost, first class, of Lower rates are possible 

by taking second class accomodation on the Atlantic 
and intermediate steamers on the Pacific. 

In addition to these lines of mail steamers,^ 
there are a nuniber of freight lines which** ply re- 
gularly between New York, London, Marseilles, 
Antwerp and ports in China. Most of these freight- 
ers carry accomodations for a few passengers, at 
very cheap rates. The amount of comfort passengers 
would enjoy is determined by the class of cargo 
carried and the season in which the voyage is made. 

Climate and Clottiinf,'— -If the territory of 
China was siiperiiiiposed on that of the United States, 
it would reach from Seattle to Halifax and from 
Winnipeg to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Climatic 
conditions might well be expected to be very different 
ill such a vast extent of territory, but the great 
plateau of Mongolia tends to establish rather uniform 
conditions. The ascending air from the heated sandy 
deserts in sitminer causes a current of air from the 
Pacific ocean and the opposite takes place in the 
winter when the prevailing winds are from the cold, 
dry plateau. There are great ranges of temperature 
ill North China, the thermometer at Peking going as 
low as 5 below zero in winter and as high as 105 in 
summer. At Shanghai and other Yaiigtsze river 
points, the range is not so great. Hongkong and 
Canton lie in the tropics and a prolonged stay there 
ill the summer is not advisable. The summers are 
very moist, the humidity at Shanghai usually being 
about 100. Unless clothing, bags and shoes are aired 
in the sun at every opportunity, mould will form. 
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Cooler weatlier sets in in October and during that aiird«» 
the following month is the best time for visits to the 
northern part of the country. Any of the winter 
months will be found pleasant in the south. 

In such a climate, clothing that is easily washed 
is essential for the summer months, when everyone is 
clad in white. The traveler need not equip himself 
with an outfit before leaving home, for on his arrival 
in China he will find numberless Chinese tailors ready 
to ijiake up any garments he wants at about half the 
price he would pay in America, and at somewhat less 
J:han English prices. Ladies will find it difficult to 
secure satisfactory lingerie dresses in China. The 
local lauudrymeii will wash a suit of drill, duck or 
fianiiel for 7 to 10 cents.* The usual charge is 4 cents 
for each piece, whether it be a handkerchief or a 
dress shirt. 

A sun helmet will be found almost indespensable 
in summer. The old resident's advice for the heated 
season is “never walk when you can ride, and keep 
out of the sun." With ricshas at every corner, ready 
to carry you wherever you want to go, this advice is 
easily followed. 

In the treaty port hotels, dinner dress is 
customary, but not necessary. For the summer 
mouths, the ordinary dress coat or dinner jacket is 
replaced by a garment, known as a “mess jacket." 

Customs* — The traveler will seldom come in 
contact with the customs authorities of China. The 
maritime customs are under foreign supervision, a 
uniform export and import duty of five per cent being 
charged. Personal baggage is rarely examined, but 
nailed cases must be passed through the customs 
house* Personal effects of bona fide travelers are 
admitted free of dut}^ 

Shopping*. — Silks, porcelains, brasses, bronzes, 
cloisonne, embroideries, carved jade and ivory are 
only a few of the many beautiful things which can be 
purchased in Chinese shops, and, for the shopper who 


prices in this book are expressed in Mexican curren cy. 
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Is tvilliog to haggle, tlie prices will be satisfactorily 
cheap. It must be remembered that the dealer seldom 
has a fixed price for anything in stock. He expects 
to sell for as high a price as possible, while the 
shopper expects to pay as little. All Chinese love to 
bargain, and among themselves a purchase out of the 
ordinary is seldom concluded at the first visit. The 
prospective purchaser then offers what he declares 
to be the highest price he will pay and the shopkeeper 
proposes his lowest. At subsequent visits, the gap 
between the two is narrowed and finally the bargain 
is concluded. Visitors who do not wish to pay many., 
times the proper price for curios, etc. would’ do well 
to adopt similar tactics. If a purchase is made 
through a professional guide one may be sure that the 
guide is adding to the shopkeeper's price a commis- 
sion for himself, which he will return later to collect. 
Even the most trusted house boys and personal 
servants are seldom able to resist this temptation to 
pick up a little extra money,- while the go-between 
who often steps out of the crowd to suggest a 
compromise price, does so with the tacit understand- 
ing, between himself and the shopkeeper, that this 
price includes his commission. 

To these remarks there are several notable 
exceptions in the principal treatj^ ports, where 
enterprising Ciiinese have established stores catering 
especially to the foreign trade. At these places there 
is a fixed price and the goods are of dependable 
quality. This applies especially to jewelry, silk, and 
fur stores. In all cases, careful inquiry should be 
made of local foreign residents before making 
purchases. 

Eunting* — Wild game abounds in all parts of 
China, and this the most thickly populated of coun- 
tries, offers many opportunities for the sportsman. 
DoiibtlevSS this is due to the fact that the Chinese are 
not able to purchase guns and the only game they 
secure is by means of primitive traps. A shooting 
expedition can best be arranged in connection with a 
houseboat trip. The section reached by houseboat 
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or by the Shanghat-Nanking railway from Shangfiai’ 
IS a favorite one for hunters. The pheasant is he 
most common game in Cliina and to be found i,! 
nearly ail parts of the conntrv. naviJ.'-'tM-j-iy aloiitr the 
\angtsice river. Bamboo partridge, sand grouse dtmk 
and snipe are to be fouiul In large numher m.’d S 
variety to the day’s game bag. Writiiitr of a trip 

S Hie^T ^ acoiTOiponden? 

of the Tondoii Times .says: ‘ • Nine deer, two wolvL' 

and scoi^s of pheasants were shot from the roadside 
^Pheasants were so plentiful that the nnileteers were 
often se§ii flicking them off the road with their whips 
f e^^^ted on a .small patch of ground 

bAAn° l 1 n distant.” Tigers and panthers have 

ntcTQ or* of Foochow and many wild 

? ^otind ni Chekiang. Strict re^iilations 

^ “^poftation of fire arms into China, but 

difficulty mi^th{sscm?““’ experience no 

J. farther reading : “ Shooting in rk{«.^ 

FaSy” gTr! IvTdT 

Money.— Several volumes might be written on 

tne subject. The unit of value i.s the tael, which at 
present IS worth about 70 cents gold, or 2 b i id. The 
tael is divided as follows : 

One tael lo Uiace, 

One mace. . jo candareens, 

^ liie candareeu is equal to lo of the famoitij 

Wkftr’’'"' “r"“ *” 

cue Si«,r,;?„'' 7 c:e 6 :°s" dS, 0,“^ r 

one fortieth of the English pennv, the other coins wil 
not be seen for they do not exi.st. The tael is nierelv 
an ounce of silver, and its fluctuating value is 

Siver”' The^n r*^ amount of 

Srnc / M currency of China consists of 

lumps of Sliver, known as “sycee,” and every native 
bank is equipped with scales on which the shoe of 
silver IS weighed to determine its value in taels T 
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‘l4ieii excliaii^'ed for copper cash, put up in strings 
of lOOO each, with which all of the small purchases of 

the country are made. 

Happily for the traveler, he need not concern 
himself with this currency unless he intends going 
fai; into the interior. When the foreigners began to 
settle in the treaty ports, they objected to a currency 
system which required them to carr3mibout five or ten 
pound lumps of silver for spending mone\u To avoid 
tiiis, tliey introduced the Mexican and Spanish dollar, 
and the toniier remains the standard currency of the 
ports. Us value, like that of the tael, is determined 
by the market price of silver, but usuall^^ it is ex- 
changeable at a rate of two for the United States or 
Canadian dollar and ten for the British pound. Local 
foreign banks issue paper notes payable in Mexican 
dollars. Prices at hotels and stores are quoted in 
dollars, while all large business transactions, profes- 
sional fees, etc. are in taels. Usually the tw^o are 
exchangeable at a rate of four dollars for three taels. 

While the Mexican dollar is standard at Shanghai 
and ill Canton, the Spanish dollar, and a number of 
dollars of provincial coinage are standard at other 
places, and in some cities .several kinds of dollars 
will be found in circulation, all of them at different 
values. Careful inquiry should be made as to the 
currency in circulation at each place, and the traveler 
should buy only enough local currency to supply his 
needs. The bank notes issued locally by the various 
banks will not be cashed in other cities except at a 
heavy discount. 

Ill addition to this dollar currency, smaller silver 
coins of a nominal value of ten and twenty cents and 
copper coins representing ten cash are in circulation. 
But it must always be remembered that a coin in China 
represents nothing more than the actual market value 
of the metal it contains. Thus a few^ years ago you 
could purchase with a Mexican dollar less than lOO 
of the large Chinese coppers. At the time this is 
written, with the price of copper lower, the dollar is 
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exchangeable for about 140 coppers, and you "vii! 
receive ii coppers for each silver ten cent piece. For 
a dollar at the money changers you will receive five 
20 cent pieces, one 10 cent piece and six coppers. 

These small coins are accepted, usually, on all 
purchases less than fifty cents, but the shopkeeper 
may always be expected to take advantage of exchange. 
For instance, if you make a ten cent purchase in 
vShaiighai and tender a Mexican dollar in payment, 
you will receive only 90 cents in change. But if you 
first have your dollar changed into small money, you 
^wilJ be able to make the purchase and have T05 cents 
remainiitg. 

It is this disparity between the dollar value and 
cent value in China which serves to perpetuate the 
chit .system. At all hotels, the traveler will be asked 
to sign chits for drinks, cigars, etc. If he paid cash 
for these articles as he consumed them, he would pay 
for them in small money. But when he settles his 
bill at the end of the stay, the amount is reckoned in 
large money, and he pays to to 20 per cent more than 
if he had made cash purcha.ses. 

When you offer your dollar to the money changer 
or the shopkeeper, he will bang it violently on the 
counter, and, if not satisfied with the result, subject 
it to further tests. In the banks, expert Chinese 
shroffs juggle Mexican dollars so rapidly that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements, and throw out 
a spurious coin each time there is a discord in the 
silver harmony. Tlie traveler would do well to learn 
the difference between the sound of silver, brass and 
lead, for there are many spurious dollars in circula- 
tion. If the coin gives forth a brassy sound, place 
it in a shallow basin covered with spirits. Touch a 
match to the spirits and wlien the flame has died down 
you will find your dollar has been melted into three 
pieces. The face of the coin had been removed and a 
hollow scooped out of the center and filled with brass 
to give it the proper weight. Then the face was 
soldered back, the coin presenting a surface of pure 
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TsHyer and Ihe correct weight. This is the famous 
‘‘tliree piece dollar/’ and its existence offers a 
striking comnientaiy on the cheapness of the labor of 
the skilled Chinese artisan who finds it worth while 
to undertake such tedious work for the sake of the 
few cents worth of silver he is able to filch from the 
l>oweIs of the coin. 

When the inone}" changer gives you silver dollars 
ill exchange for bank notes, he will carefully stamp 
each dollar with his own chop. If in Shanghai, the 
chop will be applied with a rubber stamp. If in 
Canton, it will be applied with a steel die, thepoiistaiit 
use of which will, in time, deface the original marks 
of the coin and give it a cup shape. This chop is the 
money changers’ guarantee that the coin is genuine. 
If it proves otherwise, return it to him and he will 
make good the guarantee his chop implies. 

Pidgill English, — When the first British and 
American traders visited the coast of China they 
found the greatest barrier to intercourse with the 
natives existed in the ignorance of each other’s 
language. A long period of study is required of a 
foreigner to gain even a working knowledge of 
one Chinese dialect. This difficulty was overcome 
through the use of pidgin or business English. This 
language consists of several hundred English words, 
adapted to Chinese pronunciation and used without 
regard to EiiglivSh grammar, as they would be in a 
Chinese phrase. In fact the language originated 
through attempts of the Chinese to make word for word 
translations from Chinese into English, expressing 
the sounds of English words by means of Chinese 
characters. Early trading at Canton was carried on 
largely by representatives of the East India Company, 
who, coming to China from India, brought a few 
Hindu words with them and these were included in 
the pidgin English glossar3% adding picturesqueness 
to the language. Many attacks have been made on 
this language, especially by cultured Chinese, but its 
use appears to be growing greater each year. Except 
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for the small cla^ss of foreigners who speak Cliiiifest 
and Chinese who have English educations, pidgin 
English is the only means of communication between 
Chinese and foreigners. It is often used between 
Chinese themselves, for when two from different 
provinces meet, eacli is unable to understand the local 
dialect spoken by the other, and they find their means 
of communication in pidgin English. It was used tea 
great extent in the recent revolution by officers of the 
Republican arm3n who, brought together from all 
parts of the South, communicated with each other 
througEthis language. 

There are some remote parts of Cliiiia where 
pidgin English is unknown, but the traveler will find 
that a knowledge of the jargon, which is picked up 
ill a few days, will sitffice for all bis needs. 

Ill pidgin English, one word usually does the 
work of several. For instance viy is used for I, me, 
ray, mine, our, ours, and we. He expresses he, she, 
it or they. Catchec is a modification of the English 
word catch, signifying ownership or acquisitioii. 
"‘'He have caichcc one pi ecie wife'' means ‘‘He has 
married.” Belongee is the English word belong, as 
pronounced by the Chinese, and has a variety of 
meaning’s. “ What side yoic helongf " means “ Where 
do you live?” '‘//c belongee too vmchee boiltmi tea'' 
means “He has boiled the tea too long. ” Can do is 
.used for yes, or as a form of interrogation. The 
Chinese servant will seldom use the w^ord yes, and 
when lie does use it, he often means no. Maskee is a 
very useful word wliich means all right, correct, 
never mind, however, but, anyhow, and nevertheless. 
Chop chop is equivalent to hurry — seldom done in 
China. Chop, when used alone, means trade mark, 
brand, or name. '' Nunibc} one chop" means “ firs:: 
class quality.” IValkec is used for all form.s of travel, 
Not only men and houses, but boats, trains and 
wagons zvalkec. Chit is a letter, but more often it is 
the memoraiidiim of indebtedness which you sign at 
the hotel or club. Cnms/urw is a tip or present. It 
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not be large, but is always expected. If you eat 
H meal in a Chinese restaurant, ten percent will be 
added to your bill as a c?i7ns/iacc< for the waiter. Face: 
character, self esteem. To lose face is the U'orst piiiiisli- 
iiient a Chinese can endure. Fhiish is complete, or 
exhausted. When your boy tells you '"ice havt 
/i?2iskF he means there is no more ice. A griffin is 
the pidgin counterpart of the tenderfoot, Hoze 
fashion f is a familiar form of interrogation mean- 
ing why? or what is the matter? When the bo}^ 
tells you '"ice have finish F you should ask ''' June 
fashion fF to which he will almost invariably reply 
"my 710 savvey F Joss is from the Portuguese dieu 
and means idol, god or hick. A. joss-pidgm-ma7i is, 
literally, a God-business-man, or a clergyman, l.arn- 
pidgiji is the apprentice, who will do most of the 
work around your house and be blamed by the 
regular servants for everything that goes wrong, 
Look-scc-pidgin is the general term applied to every- 
thing done for show or effect and is used for all forms 
of hypocrisy. Plopa is the Chinese pronunciation of 
proper and is used for rigiit, correct, or nice. 

As an example of the uses to which pidgin 
English maybe put, the following story of the Garden 
of Eden is appended, from the National Review. 

vShanghai: 

“First time have got two piecee, one piecee belong 
lie one piecee belong she. Two piecee stop garden 
inside. Topside joss man talkee two piecee : ‘This 
side plent}" thing can cliow chow. Flave got one 
piecee no can chow chow, suppose makee chow chow 
chop chop pay you makee die.’ Two piecee velly 
happy. No have got pidgin, whole time can makee 
play play ; an 3^ time have got chow chow. By by no 
likee, by by waiitchee chow chow all same fluit top- 
side jossman have talkee no can chow chow. 

“By by one piecee snake, he belong velly big, he 
\'elly bad all same debblo ; he come talkee : ‘How 
fashion you no makee chow chow? Topside jossman 
he talkee no can, topside jossman he no savey noth- 
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iiig. You makee chow chow by by can see.’ The" 
one piecee chow chow ; she pay she husband ; lie all 
same chow chow. By by topside jossmaii he have 
look see he savey, he number one aiigly, he call lie 
'number one boy, talkee he chop chop go bottom side. 
Number one boy he catchee one piecee big stick Ivt 
go bottom side he talkee: ‘Master just now num- 
ber one angly. he talkee you no can stop this side ; 
chop chop must go other .sided Two piecee belong 
velly solly.” 

The most complete pidgin Engii.sh vocabulary 
contains but a few hundred words, and the traveler 
will be siirpri.sed to see how far these few hundred 
words will go. 

For fitrlhcr reading — “ Pidgin BnglisJi Sing Song'’ by 
Charles G, LelaiuL 

SeF¥aBtS. — Chinese .servants are justly famous 
all over the world. They are patient and industrious 
and .soon learn to anticipate the wants of their 
employers. Furthermore, they are very cheap. A 
good house boy can be employed at a maximum wage 
of $16 monthly, and an excellent cook for $14. 
Coolies are content with $10, and amahs, who do the 
work of maids or nurses, $8 to $16. The hotels 
furnish servants for all their guests, but when a 
prolonged stay is intended, visitors often employ 
additional servants. An intelligent boy, who will 
find his own food, lodging and clothing on a monthly 
wage of $l6, will add a great deal to the pleasure of 
a visit. All steaimship and railway lines offer special 
cheap rates for servants, who may accompany the 
traveler to all parts of the country at slight addi- 
tional cost. 

Admirable as the Chinese servant is in every 
other way, he has one fault. He thinks it is hi*s 
special privilege to “squeeze” his master on all 
purchases made. He uvill collect commissions from 
the tailor, the laundryman, and all others with whom 
his master has any dealings. This system of com- 
missions and petty grafting is so ingrained in Chinese 
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cn^toiiis, that no foreigner need attempt to combat 
it. A little sternness now and then will keep it 
witliiii boiiiids. 

Hotel servants expect tips, which are known as 
' * ciiiiLsliaws/’ but they need not be very large. A 
dollar a iiiontli to room boy, and dining room boy, 
and half that sum for the coolie and hall boy will 
keep them all in good humor. Most travelers make 
the mistake of too great liberality in the matter of 
tips. 

TFanspoPtation. — In the treaty ports, the ricksha 
is the most popular means of getting about. The 
first class rickshas in the principal cities are equipped 
with rubber tires, and are very comfortable. The 
charges vary in each place, but amount to about 40 
cents an hour, 80 cents a half da\q or $1.50 for a 
whole day. Treaty port residents use them for short 
trips about town, paying about 15 cents a mile, and 
five and ten cents for shorter trips. Never make the 
mistake of asking the coolie what the fare should be. 
He will immediately know that you are a stranger 
and demand hve times the legal fare. If you over-pay 
him your reputation for prodigality will soon spread, 
and you will be bothered during your entire stay by 
excessive demands. The cheerful ricksha coolie is 
crafty, and one of his favorite tricks is to quickly re- 
place the coin you have given him with a counterfeit, 
which he will insist you have paid him. If you argue 
with him, he will enjoy nothing better, as it gives 
him an opportunity to show off his gift of repartee to 
the crowd which always a.ssenibles, and you are at a 
disadvantage in not knowing Chinese billingsgate. 
Pay him what you think is right and then walk away. 

Carriages of various degrees of comfort are to be 
found ill the principal ports, at a uniform charge of 
$i ail hour, $3 for a half day, or for a whole day. 
These rates apply to carriages with IMoiigolian ponies. 
At a higher price, horse carriages may be obtained. 
The mafoo, or driver, will always expect a tip, though 
lie never deserves it. It should be very small. 
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111 the Chinese cities, the streets are too iiarTow 
for rickshas and sedan chairs are generally used. Travel 
in them is not very comfortable, but offers a novel ex- 
perience. Rates vary, but a rate based on $i a day for 
each coolie employed will be especially liberaL 
Donkeys are greatly used in Nanking, Soochow and 
other cities. The rate should be settled with the 
donkey driver before starting out. It will prevent a 
stormy scene at the end of the journey. Cross coun- 
try trips can be made in a wdieelbarrow, at about $1.50^ 
to $2 a day. If the wind is favorable, the wdieel- 
barrow coolie may fit a sail to his vehicle, wdiicli wdll 
greatly increase its speed. 

In the remote past China w'as probably equipped 
wdtli an excellent system of roads for remains exist 
to-day of great highways which are still knowm as 
government courier roads. But these have been left 
to take care of themselves, and though formerly some 
of them were paved and were 20 to 25 feet wide, the 
paving blocks are now’ tilted on edge, sunk in the mud 
or have been stolen for use elsewhere. In the center 
and South of China, there is no wheeled traffic, every- 
thing being borne on the shoulders of coolies or 
transported on wdieelbarrows. In the northern part 
there are heavy carts wdiich have played such havoc 
wdth roads as to make them impossible for motor or 
bicycle. Around the treaty ports, roads have been 
constructed by foreigners, and there is a constantly 
growing demand for automobiles. But the paths 
wdiicli mark the boundaries of the small farms of 
China are too narrow even for the ricslia, and any- 
thing like a cross country automobile tour is impossible. 
A bicyclist might make a trip of this kind, and he 
who does will deserve fame as a pioneer. There is one 
notable exception to the general statement that China 
has no roads. A road 1500 miles long runs from Pe- 
king to Chengtu, paved with large blocks of stone, 
some of which are four or five feet square. This 
road w’as built 1500 years ago and but little has been 
done during that time to keep it in repair. 
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* ® Passports and Laws.—Passports are not 
required in China, but are well worth the trouble 
it takes to secure them. All foreigners in China are 
exempt from the application of Chinese laws, and are 
subject oiil}" to the laws of their own couiitr5u and to 
trial b}' their own consul. For this reason, a passport 
is of special value in addition to being a convenient 
means of establishing ones identity. 

Telegrams. — The only inland telegrapli system 
in China is the Chinese Telegrapli Administration, 
owned b}' the Chinese government, and under Chinese 
management. Telegrams in English are transmitted 
at rates but slightly higher than those charged for 
Chinese messages. In sending Chinese telegrams, a 
code book is used, in wdiich all Chinese characters are 
numbered. The numbers are telegraphed, according 
to the Morse system, and the receiver fills in the 
Chinese characters from a similar code book. China 
has more than 25,000 miles of telegraph lines con- 
iiecting all principal points. 

Chinese Names. — The lack of uniformity in the 
spelling of Chinese names is often a .source of con- 
fusion. When foreigners first came to China the)' 
either expres.sed Chinese sounds with their owui 
alphabets or gave their own names to places. Arbi- 
trary systems of spelling sprang up, and though 
attempts are now being made to adopt a iiiiiforni 
system, there remain in common usage many methods 
of spelling the same names. P'or instance, Soochow 
is variously spelled, Suchow, Suchon, and Sou-tcheoii, 
while Shanghai will often be found spelled Changhai, 
Schaiighae etc. Chinese experience equal difficulty in 
finding the phonetical equivalent of foreign names. 
The Eames family (Miss Eninia Eames was born in 
Shanghai) is known as Ac~mih. Jardine is expressed 
by Cka-ieeji^ and Eaiie, CrawTord, by Lane. Ka-la-fat. 
The Chinese place the family name first. 
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ANDED down from generation to 
generation in the form of legends, 
or written by chroniclers wlio had 
more desire to produce literary 
works of merit, than to make true 
recoids of past events, there is 
much that is obscure in the early 
history of China, and a great part 
of that which the Chinese historians 
have apparently made clear is dis- 
puted by more critical foreign 
students. Certainly a great deal of 
it is so entvyined with the mythical 
and fantastic legends of a primitive 
that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the true from the fanciful. For the purposes 
of thi.s sketch, we need not concern ourselves with 
the disputed facts but will briefly consider the main 
points of the long story, as taught and believed bv 
the Chinese themselves- 

The Chinese are not the original inhabitants of 
the country which they now occupy, but mio-rated 
from Western Asia about 2700 B. C., and settled uear 
the present city of Sian-fu, on the Yellow river in 
Shensi. As the newcomers grew in number, their 
settlements extended, followinor the courses of the 
rivers into the present provinces of Szechuan, and 
Kiaiipi. Ihe original inhabitants were displaced bv 
the Chinese and formed new settlements in various 
parts of the country, apart from the newcomers. 
Ihe.se aboriginal tribes still exist in the Lolos, Shans 
and Aliaotzes, living in Szechuan, Kweichow, Yunnan 
Kwantung, and Kwangsi and on the islands of 
hormosa and Hainan. In the more than 4000 years 
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liiey'^liave been associated with the Chinese, the3- have 
lived apart, have resented all intrusions b}" the 
Chinese and there has been no mixture of blood. 

The historical period of the Chinese begins with 
the reign of the three emperors, who in a remarkabh^ 
short space of time brought the immigrant clans from 
a state of barbarity to a comparativeh" high stage of 
civilization. The first of these semi-mythical rulers 
was Fu Hsi, who resided near Kaifeng, Honan. The 
state of society before that time has been indicated by 
a Chinese historian who wrote “No man knew" who 
his father might be, and knew only his mother^’ Fu 
HvSi instituted marriage, making the husband the head 
of the family. He taught the people to fish with nets, 
domesticated the wild animals for their use, invented 
the flute and lyre and replaced former methods of 
comm nil icat ion (by means of knots tied in strings) 
with a kind of picture language which has developed 
into the present Ciiinese ideographs. 

The following Emperor, wSheii Niiiig, carried the 
advance of the people still farther. He taught 
agriculture and the use of herl)s as medicine. Foreign 
historians look on him merely as a personification of 
the agricnltural age of the Chinese, wdiile the latter 
regard him, and the others of tlie three emperors as 
supernatural beings* 

The third Emperor, Hwang-ti, extended the 
boundaries of the Empire, probably by driving out the 
original tribes from territory coveted by the rapidly 
increasing Chinese. He also formed the calendar, 
•established cities, introduced the use of carts and 
boats, while his wdfe taught the rearing of silk worms. 

A little later, ( B. C. 2356, ) the great ruler Yao 
succeeded to the throne and it is during his reign that 
we find the Chinese equivalent to the story* of the 
deluge. China was harassed a great flood, pro- 
bably a rising of the Yellow river similar to floods of 
the present time, and Emperor Yao was greatl}’ 
distressed by the fact that a large part of his territory 
was under water and his people reduced to extreme 
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misery. Yii was recommended to him .as a 

man who would be able to save the country and he 
was commissioned to undertake it. He built ^reat 
canals and dug tunnels through moiiiitaiiis, and at 
length the flood subsided, after having devastated the 
country for nine years. He is credited with engi- 
neering feats which would compare credits hi}' with 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

Yao finally handed over the government to his 
colleague, Shun, and he in turn handed it to Yu. 
Yao and vSliun are two of the greatest figures in 
Chinese liistor}^ and historians have vied with each 
other ill ascribing to them every possible virtue and 
holding them up as examples to be followed by all 
other rulers. In the recent revolution, when the 
monarchy was exhorted to hand over the government 
to the Republicans, the examples of Yao and Shun in 
voluntarily surrendering the throne were cited. 

Foreign historians generally consider the first 
three Emperors as purely mythological characters and 
look on the rule of Yao and Shun as marking the first 
departure from the patriarchial system which preceded 
them. In the time of Yao, the empire was made up 
of one to two million people, consisting of widel\' 
separated settlements of colonists. 

Yu, the canal builder, founded the first of China’s 
long succession of dynasties by originating the 
system of handing the throne from father to son. 
This dynasty lasted from 2250 B. C. to 1766 B. C. 
There ^verc frequent revolutions in its history, as was 
true of all succeeding dynasties, but the Chinese peo- 
ple continued to advance in the arts of civilizatiom 
Toe dynasty, starting with tlie able and resourceful 
Yn, fell on evil days and the eighteenth Emperor 
Kie, was a cruel tyrant, justly hated by all of his 
subjects. 

Tang, the Prince of Shan, led a revolt against 
this unpopular ruler, overthrew him, and established 
the Sbang or Yin dynasty, which lasted from 1766 
B. C. to I ! 22 B. C. Tang, the founder of the dvnasty 



is accounted one of tlie great Emperors of China and 
iiiaiiv writers have exhausted vocabularies in tlieii 
praise for him. During his reign the country suffered 
a great drouth, which threatened to do as much 
damage as tlie floods in the previous reign of Yao. 
Emperor Tang prayed that his life might be takeii^ as 
recompense for the ills heaven had suffered which 
were then being avenged by the drouth. According 
to tradition, as he was praying for his life to be taken, 
the drouth was broken and rains fell, preparing the 
way for a bcmntiful harvest. Tang held the love and 
veneration of his subjects, but the dynast}' he had 
founded fell just as the other dynasties of Cliivia fell. 
The supreme power of the Emperor and the venera- 
tion in which lie was held bred tyranny and in Chou- 
Sin, the last Emperor of the dynasty, is found another 
vicious tyrant. 

Won Wong, the Duke of Chow, led the revolt 
against Chou~vSin, overthrew him, and handed the 
govenimeiit to his son, Wu Waiig, who set up the 
Chow dynasty. The first Emperor rewarded those 
who had helped him and liis father in the overthrow 
by granting them titles and certain portions of the 
kingdooi, establishing a feudal system not unlike 
that of mediaeval Europe. He also fortified his posi- 
tion as Emperor by the introduction of elaborate 
court ceremonial, and introduced distinctive court 
and ceremonial dress. The dynasty was the longest 
in the history of China, extending from TT22 B. C. 
to 255 B. C., a period of almost 900 years. 

It is chiefl}’ notable for the fact that during its 
rule the three great philo.sophers, Confucius, Mencius 
and Eaotze were born. Of these three, whose teachings 
were destined to play such an important part in the 
future history of China, Laotze was the first, having- 
been born in 604 B. C. in the eastern part of Honan. 
According to tradition he was an old man at birth 
with grey hair and a wrinkled face. Taoism, now 
one of the semi-pliilosophical religions of China claims 
him as its founder. 
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Confucius was born 55 years later in the feudal 
state of Lu, which occupied the southern part of 
what is now Shantung. He was the founder of the 
school of ethics which is generally called Confucianism. 
His teachings consisted of philosophy and the Coii'* 
fiiciaiiists of the present day are merely those people 
who believe in the Confuciaii system of ethics. Con- 
fucius himself was once asked about his belief in God 
and made the agnostic answer that as he had not 
been able to solve all the mysteries of earth, he could 
not be expected to solve those of heaven. The great 
veneration in which his followers hold him, and the 
zeal with which they adhere to his doctrines has led 
to the classification of Confucianism as a religion, 
whereas it contains little more antagonistic to^ 

Christianity or any other religion than is to be found 
in the teachings of Darwin, Huxley or Spencer. In 
addition to his philosophical teaching, Confucius was 
Uie historian of China and much of the knowledge of 
the early history which we have to-day is because of 
the care witli which he collected and edited the 

records of previous chroniclers. Several centuries 
after his death, at the age of he became recogniz- 
ed as the great sage of China. 

About this time Mencius, who was born 372 B„ 
C. in the same state as Confucius, began spreading 
the doctrines of Confucius, whom he called master. 
A'ienciiis gained an independent reputation for 

himself, however, because of his economic beliefs. 
Present day socialists and single taxers find in his 
teachings a great deal to support their ideas, and he 
was often quoted by those who set up the recently 
established Republic of China. 

The feudal sy.stem which had been established 
by the founder of the dynasty resulted in great 
growth for the various estates, but did not strengthen 
the central government. The border states conquered 
new territory and iiicrea.sed in power, until finally 
the military and financial resources of the Emperor 
became smaller than those of the vassal states. The 
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Diite of Tsiii became powerful enongli to overthrow 
the thirty fifth and last eiiiperor of the dynasty and 
ill 221 B. C. established the Tsin or Chin dynasty. 

vSliili“li\vang~ti the Duke of Tsin who assumed 
the title of Emperor realized the weaknes.ses of the 
former dynasty which had enabled him to gain 
supreme power, and abolished the feudal system. In 
its place lie divided the country into a number of 
provinces, over each of which he appointed a 
governor-general. He removed his capital to Hieii- 
yang, now known as Sigaii-fu and there built a 
iiiagiiificeot palace, which far surpassed any previous 
architectural attempts in China. His reign \vas one 
of great internal development, for lie constructed 
many roads and canals. But a part of the people 
refused to accept his reign without protest and the 
scholars continued to tell of the glories of the old 
feudal .system and insist that it be restored. As a re- 
primand to them and as an indication that his dynasty 
began anew with the p)eop!e and would not be bound 
by any traditions or precedents of the past, he ordered 
all the books and maiiu.scripts of the empire burned, 
including the vast libraries which previous monarchs 
liad collected. The only exceptions to this order 
were books on astrology, divination, medicine and 
lunsbaiidry. As a means of silencing the literatti, he 
ordered .several hundred of them buried alive. These 
orders have caused his name to be execrated by all 
Chinese scholars since that time. 

The empire of China had by this time extended 
from the original seat near Sian-fu until it comprized 
what is now China proper, north of the Yangtsze 
river. The extension of the northern boundaries had 
brought the Chine.se into contact with the Tartar 
tribes of the north, who invaded Chinese territory. 
Shili-hwang-ti raised an army of 200,000 men, 
marched against the.se invaders and drove them into 
Mongolia. Returning, he found the country in re- 
i)ellion, which he put down. While at this task, 
another tribe of Tartars sought to attack the country, 
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and be led bis army against them. On the frontier 
he saw forts which they had erected and it suggested 
to him the idea of building a great wall around tlit 
confines of his kingdom to protect it from Tartar 
attacks. Work on this great undertaking was 
begun in 214 B. C. What is, now Chinese Turkestan 
became a Chinese colony and caravans passed through 
establishing trade with Persia and Pome. This 
dynasty, the shortest of all in the history of China 
and one which receives but little praise by the 
Chinese historians was the one which gave to China 
its name. The word Tsiii or Chin became corrupted 
into China. 

Rulers of the other feudal states were natiirally 
jealous of the success of tlie Duke of Tsin and one of 
the feudal rulers, the Prince of Han, led a successful 
revolt against him in the fifteenth year of his reign. • 

The Han dynasty which he established continued 
from 206 B. C. to 25 A. D. and marked the establish- 
ment of the unity of the Chinese people, and the 
Chinese with the exception of the Cantonese still call 
themselves “the sons of Han.” He began his reign 
by repealing the decree regarding the destruction of 
books and aided in the restoration of the burned 
libraries. He also offered sacrifice at the tomb of 
Confucius and the dynasty originated the literary 
examinations on which China’s great civil service 
system was formed. The struggles with the northern 
tribes began during this reign, the most troublesome 
being with the Hiiing Nui tribes of Mongolia, 
ancestors of the Huns with which xlttila, 600 years 
later, scourged Europe. However, the territory of 
the country was enlarged, taking in a large section 
south of the Yangtsze and the present province of 
Kansu. The Chinese Emperors purchased immunity 
from the northern tribes by promises of large annual 
presents of silver and .silk. 

The power of the Han dynasty declined after 
nearly two centuries of rule, one of the causes being 
an outbreak of pestilence which continued for eleven 
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-5^*ears. A Taoist priest claimed to have discovered a 
-magical cure for the pestilence and on the strength 
•of this claim secured enough followers to take 
possession of some of the northern provinces and 
■seriously threaten the throne. Wang Mang, Tung 
Clio and Tsao Tsao, who have since been known to 
history as The Three Traitors/’ took advantage of 
this period of disorder to seize the throne and divide 
the empire into three parts, each of them appropriat- 
iiig one of the king'd oins. That South of the Yangtsze 
was known as Wn ; the central and northern 
provinces was Wei while the present province of 
Szechuan comprised the territory of the Kingdom of 
Shu. 

Although they had divided the country amicably, 
the three kingdoms did not remain at peace and the 
.45 years whicli this period of the three kingdoms 
endured were marked by continual warfare between 
them. This was China’s period of chivalry and a 
great many of the most popular poems and dramas 
are fouvided on the stirring events and deeds of daring 
which occurred during the lime. In tiie end the 
.Kingdom of Wei trium]died and assumed rule over 
the other kingdoms. The northern Tartars took 
advantage of the civil warfare of the couiitr}" to 
make an attack, and the new dynasty was of very 
•short duration. As a climax of the Tartar victories, 
they captured the Emperor and carried him away in 
• captivity, 

^ From 420 to 589, the Yangtsze formed the 
dividing line between two countries, all to the north 
being ruled by the Tartars and all south being under 
•the Southern Sung dynasty. There was a constant 
warfare for llie master}’' of the countiw and vSeveral 
short lived Chinese dynasties succeeded the Sung, 
these being Tm (479 to 502) , Tiang{502 to 557) , Chen 
(557 589)? Sui (589 to 619). 

Tai-lsong at length conquered the country, 
establishing the Tang dynasty, which existed from 
•618 to 902. Tai-lsong remodeled his army, making 
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It a_ vei-}' effective fighting machine and established ik 
capital at Changau in Shensi. Here he built up a 
library of 200,000 vo_l times, in which were gathered 
most of the works which had been ordered destroyed 
by the founder of the Tsing dynasty. It developed 
that a great many of the books had been hidden by 
scholars, while others had been memorized word for 
word and perpetuated in that way from generation- 
to generation. During this dynasty the Turks were 
at the zenith of their power in Asia and Tai-tsono- 
purcha.sed their alliance. But the Turks were soon 
weakened by divisions among themselves and Tai- 
tsong s successor abandoned the alliance and marched 
again.st them. The frontier of China was ex- 
tended to eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea. The 
country was recognized as powerful by its neighbors 
and ambassadors came from Persia and Con 
■stantmople. 


During this^ dynasty lived Empre.ss \Vu Hou, one 
of the wive.s of Kao-tsong, who seized supreme power 
and ruled the country for some time. Her accLsioii 
to authority established the precedent which enabled 
the late Empress Dowager, Yehonola, to rule China 
during tlie latter part of last centnry. The peace of 
the country rvas disturbed several times by Tartar 
attacks and by internal rebellions, all of which 
however, were put down. Korea was conquered and 
made a vas.sel state in the hope that it would .serve as 
a buffer against tlie Tartar attacks. Durin<> theearlv 
frnni^P ^b’nasty the Ne.storian missionaries arrived 
ChrisUanity.'*”' Preaclt 

Emperor Wu-tsung who began a rule of six 
years m 841 abolished all nunneries and monasteries 
and ordered Christian. Budhist and Magi iiiSiS « 
sent out o the country. Budhism, ho vete Z 
revived and was given a semblance of state JalicHo 

one'^if Emperor claimed to possess 

one of the bones of Budha. The historv nf nf! 

la.te,p.r.of a..d,„asty iscMefly a afeSa 
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^•overnineiit and it was overthrown. There foilowed 
five brief djniasties under which the coinitr_v was 
ruled from 907 to 960. These dynasties were nothing 
more than military despotisms, set up by siiccessi 
victorious generals. 

Tlie next substantial dynasty was the Sung 
{c)6o to 1280. ) This dynasty was not allowed to rule 
undisturbed and during the early part of the 13th 
century Tung Kwang, the mountain pass on the 
frontier of Hunan and Shensi was the scene of 
luunerous dynastic battles, it being the only gateway 
between north eastern and north western China. The 
Tartars continued to grow in strength and in 1125 
successfully renewed their attacks, taking possession 
of the capital at Kaifeng, Honan, and forcing the 
iimperor to pay tribute. Probably the tribute 
remittances wei'e not sent promptly for the Tartars 
came again and, just as they had clone 700 years be- 
fore, conc|nered all of the northern part of the country, 
the Chinese retaining possession of the southern part. 
The Emperor removed his capital, first to Nanking, 
and then to Hangchow. The Kin Tartars, as this tribe 
was known, were not able to conquer all the country 
hut held oil stubbornly to what they had, defeating 
attempts of the Chinese to recover sovereignty. The 
Kin rulers' made Chiing-tu, the site of the modern 
city of Peking, their usual residence. 

A few years later, the Mongols made their 
appearance and under Gliengis Khan began the 
conquest of the country. . They found their hardest 
foes would be the Tartar occupants of the north, so 
a treaty was entered into with the Sung Emperor, 
wherein it was agreed that he should join forces wdth 
the Mongols to drive out the Tartars, and should, as 
his share of the spoils, occupy Honan undisturbed. 
Gliengis Khan also formed a confederacy of the 
Mongol states, and then overran the north of China, 
defeating the Tartar tribes. The Sung rulers moved 
into Honan, in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, but were ordered to evacuate. 
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The work of conquest so ably begun by Ghetigis 
Khan was carried out by his son Ogotai, who conduct- 
ed expeditions over-running Poland, Hungary and 
Russia. Kiiblai Khan, grandson of Gliengis, followed 
as the Mongol ruler and completed the work of 
conquest. His armies were sent against the Chinese 
and the last vestige of the Sung dynasty was wiped 
out. The last emperor was compelled to flee and 
e.scaped to the island of Yaishan, south of Canton. 
The place was surrounded by a Mongol fleet, and the 
Emperor, to escape capture, threw himself into the 
sea and was drowned. 

The conquest of China which had occupied the 
attention of the Mongols for more than loo years was 
completed in 2260, when the Yuan dynasty was set 
up, a dynasty which w^as destined to remain a shorter 
period than that occupied by the conquest. 

Kublai Khan, the first emperor to rule over all 
of China, made successful attempts to pacify the 
people and then began fresh attempts at conquest. 
An attack on Japan failed, but Annam was added to 
the list of tributary states and remained so until it 
became a dependency of PVance in 1864. The 
Burmese were also forced to pay tribute. Kublai 
Khan was as energetic in public works at home as he 
was in conquests abroad and is credited with adding 
many improvements to the Grand Canal, wdiich was 
widened and lengthened to take care of the increased 
trade which the country enjoyed during his rule. It 
was during his reign that Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveler, visited the country and gave to Europe 
its first authentic and detailed knowledge of the 
country of the Great Khan. 

The idea of foreign rule was hateful to the 
Chinese and secret hostility existed despite the at- 
tempts of the Mongol Emperors to pacify and gain 
' the affections of the people. Many secret societies 
spraiig into existence having for their purpose the 
overthrow of the Mongol rule. The dislike of the 
rulers was intensified by the existence of a large 
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q\iaiitity of irredeemable paper currency, ^,wliicli liad 
been issued by the Mongols. 

At length the long threatened revolt broke out, 
headed by Chu Yuan Chang, a Budliist priest. The 
Mongols had lost their prowess as fighting men and 
the priest met with little resistance. As rapid 1}' as 
he captured one section of the country he established 
law and order and left the people of that district to 
live in peace while he went on with his victorious 
army. In 1355 he captured Nanking and was pro- 
claimed the Duke of Wii, being careful not to adopt 
any of the insignia of royalty. Thirteen years later 
he was master of the entire empire, but even then he 
professed to dislike the idea of an imperial title. He 
was persuaded to proclaim himself emperor and the 
Ming dynasty was established in 1358. 

The first part of the dynasty was largely given 
over to meeting attacks of the Mongols who were 
naturally anxious to regain the territory of wdiich 
they had been deprived, but the armies of the Ming 
Emperor were universally successful. He drove the 
Mongols out completely and established his dynasty 
without an enemy in the empire or a neighboring foe 
strong enough to threaten its peace. 

It was during the Ming dynasty that China 
began to come more and more in contact wdth 
European nations, and the early experiences the 
country suffered from visits of foreign adventurers did 
a great deal to convince them of the correctness of 
their belief that all who lived outside of China were 
barbarians. Their dealings had been, chiefly, with 
the^ Mongols, Tartars and Turks, and from their 
limited knowledge of other countries, they supposed 
all to be kill. In 1511 Portuguese traders arrived at 
Canton and received a friendly reception. Six years 
later Fernando Peres de Andrade entered Canton and 
was allowed to proceed to Peking, to which the 
capital of the Mings had been removed. 

A short time later, his brother Simon, arrived 
on the Southern coast, and not being satisfied with 
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the reception lie received, committed depredatioirs 
oil tlie coast from Foochow to Ningpo. The Chinese 
retaliated by inassacreing many of the Portuguese and 
Andrade was put to death. In the latter part of that 
century, the vSpanish appeared in the East and oc- 
cupied a part of the Philippine Islands. A great' 
many Chinese emigrated from the southern part of 
China and the Spaniards, fearing their ascendancy 
ill the affairs of the islands, massacred 20,000 of 
them. 

In 1622 the Dutch appeared, were driven off by 
the Chinese and retired to the Island of P'ormosa, 
where they established trading posts, protected by 
forts. About this time, the great Jesuit Missionary, 
St. Francis Xavier attempted to gain an entrance into 
China to preach Christianity, which had been un- 
represented since tlie driving out of the Nestoriaiis. 
His successors, Michael Roger and Matteo Ricci, were 
allowed to settle in Kwantung province. The know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronoin^Mvliich the Jesuits 
were able to bring, was appreciated by the Chinese 
and they became a very influential body. 

In the meantime, the Ming dynasty had failed 
to retain the affections of the people and after ruling 
nearly three hundred years, fell before the Manchiis, 
a tribe of Tartars living near the present city of 
IMukden. One of the last Ming Emperors, Waiili, 
neglected the administration of affairs at home to 
meddle in the affairs of the border tribes and in doing 
this earned the resentment of the Manchus. Niirhachii, 
the Manchu chieftain, led an attack against the Chinese 
and in 1618 invaded the Liaotung Peninsula. The 
invaders put to rout the Chinese who opposed them 
and on capturing a city compelled the Chinese to 
shave the front part of their heads and braid their 
hair into a queue, as a sign of their subjection to the 
invaders. This was the origin of the queue which 
became such a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Chinese during the rule of the Manchus and has, 
since their overthrow^ been rapidly disappearing. 
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The Chinese In'oiiglit cannon from Macao with 
■which to defend themselves against the invaders and 
succeeded in holding them in check. In the ineaii- 
tinie two rebels, Li Tze Cliing and Chang llsien 
Chung, starting from Shansi and Shensi, met with 
great success and overran a large part of the Empire. 
The rebel Li assumed the title of Emperor and 
advanced on Peking. Chwang Lieliti, the last Ming 
Emperor, committed suicide when a treacherous 
eunuch opened the city gates for the rebels. 

General W u Sen Kwei, who was holding back 
the invaders at the border, determined to avenge the 
death of his Emperor, and like the Sungs several 
hundred years before, entered into an agreeineiit with 
the Manclius to aid him in driving out tlie I'ebels. 
The allies marched on Peking, routed the rebels, and 
General Wii pursued them to the South. Returning 
■to Peking he found that the Maiicliu Regent had 
placed his nephew on the tlirone witli the title of 
Emperor and inaugurated the T’Tsing dynasty. The 
Chinese in the South struggled for fifteen years 
against this usurpation of power, but in the end were 
compelled to acquiesce in the Manclui rule. 

In the reign of Kanghsi, the second Manclui 
Emperor, two embassies came to China, one from 
Russia and one from Holland. A treaty was entered 
into providing for trade between China and Russia, 
but when a caravan arrived in Peking from Russia a 
short time afterwards, the Russians were told to con- 
fine their operations to the frontier. 

This exclusiveness and intolerance of any inter- 
course with foreigners distinguished the foreign 
relations of the country during the remainder of the 
Maiichu reign. The policy has been explained by the 
Chinese, who say that the Manclius wanted in this 
way to keep the Chinese in ignorance, so that they 
might be governed more easily. This was probably 
■one of the niany reasons. As has been seen, the early 
relations xvith foreigners had not been pleasant, and 
the refusal of foreigners to show what was considered 
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proper obeisance to tlie Emperor contributed to the bad: 
feeling;. It must be ' remembered that even at the- 
present day the maimers of foreigners, are, according, 
to the Chinese standards, uncouth and rude. 

In 1635 a charter had been granted to Englisir. 
merchants to trade in China and as a result Captain 
Weddell sailed for the East with a small fleet of 
vessels. Passing Bogue forts on his way to CantoHj, 
his fleet was fired on. He retaliated and silenced the 
forts. The ChinCvSe authorities then granted liiiii the 
right to trade at Canton, subject to heavy restrictions.. 

The value and importance of Chinese trade 
became better known and in 1793, England sent Lord' 
MacCartiiey to negotiate a treaty with China providing, 
for freer relations between the two countries. Lord' 
MacCartiiey refused to kowtow to the Emperor, and 
the point was waived, two interviews being held. 
Little, however, was accomplished. About 20 years 
later Lord Amherst headed another embassy from 
Ihigland to China. He reached Peking after a 
tiresome journey from Canton and on arrival was told 
that the Emperor awaited him. lie pleaded fatigue 
and the non-arrival of his baggage as a reason for 
postponing the interview. This was considered an 
affront, and the Emperor refused to see him, ordering 
him to return to Canton at once. 

During this period, all English trade with China 
had been in the hands of the East India Company but 
the monopoly came to an end in 1S34. On the 
Chinese side, all foreign trade had been in the hands 
of a monopoly similar to that of the East India 
Company, the famous Co-hoiig of Canton. In fact all 
foreign reiations had been delegated to this guild 
composed of a number of Canton merchants, with 
which the foreigners could deal and which had the 
authority to place many restrictions on them. 
Although England ended her monopoly, the Chinese 
saw no reason for similar action. Lord Napier who 
was appointed commercial representative of Great 
Britain in China met with 110 success. The Co-hong. 
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was iinwilliog to reliiiquisli its rights and the 
foreigners had no means of dealing directl}^ with the 
government. Strained relations between foreigners 
and Chinese resulted. The Manchii government at 
Peking all along took the attitude that commerce was- 
beneath the dignity of the Son of Heaven and did not 
deign to notice it. 

After the death of Lord Napier, Capt. Charles 
Elliot resumed negotiations and met with similar 
failure. At that time the foreign traders were 
limited to a small section of Canton, where they could 
reside. They could sell their goods only to members 
of the Co-hoiig and make purchases from them alone. 
No one was allowed to teach them the language and 
they could not leave the confines of their residence 
area without a Chinese guard, nor were they allowed 
to go into the city of Canton. Despite these annoying, 
restrictions, it iiiiist be pointed out that the foreign 
traders enjoyed profits greater than those of the 
present day, who are practical!}" unrestricted. • 

A short time after the arrival of Captain Ivlliot in 
1836, the ChinevSe government did deign to notice 
foreign trade, for it became very much alarmed over 
the outflow of silver, a great part of this being charged 
up to the sale of opium which was smuggled in in 
increasing quantities. In 1839 it was decided to make 
a determined effort to abolish the opium traffic, which 
had been introduced to China from India. A com- 
missioiier appointed to carry out the plans of the 
government arrived in Canton and demanded that all 
the opium in the foreign warehouses be given to him. 
This order was complied with, at the direction of 
Captain Elliot, and 20,291 chests were destroyed. 

Further demands were made on the foreign 
merchants and a year later war broke out between 
Great Britain and China. China w’-as worsted on every 
side, but the conflict dragged on until the arrival 
of Sir Henry Pottinger, who had been appointed to , 
succeed Captain Elliot. The war was then carried to 
the North, Sir Henry being instructed to make terms 
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-of peace with no authority less than that of the 
Imperial government The fleet sailed up the coavSt 
taking, in rapid succession, Amoy, Niiigpo, Woosiiiig 
and Siianghai. The fleet then proceeded up the 
Yangtsze and bombarded Chinkiang. By the time 
Nanking was reached, two imperial commissioners 
were there waiting to arrange for peace. 

The treat}’ of Nanking was coiicl tided on August 
29, 1842. It provided that Canton, Shangliai, Amoy, 
Foochow, and Ningpo be opened as treaty ports where 
foreigners could reside and carry on their trade. The 
island of Hongkotig was to be ceded to Great Britain 
and an indemnity of 21 million dollars was to be paid, 
6 million of which was for the opium destroyed. 
Fair tariff rates were to be maintained at the treaty 
ports and communication to be carried on on terms 
of equality between the two nations. Similar treaties 
were then concluded with the United States and with 
France. 

Under the provisions of this treaty, foreign firms 
were established at the five ports and the foreign 
residents of China greatly increased in number. A 
few missionaries had been sent to the country before 
this time, but with the opening up of the ports, many 
denominations began more active work. 

In 1851 Emperor Hieii Feng ascended the throne 
and about the same time the Taiping Rebellion broke 
out under the leadership of Hung* Hsio-cliuen. The 
teaching of a Protestant missionary in Canton was 
the iiinoceiit cause of this rebellion, for Hung, with 
half formed ideas of Christianity, became a fanatic. 
For a time lie organized a religious society near 
Canton, the object of which was to destroy idols. As 
the society grew in membership it became political and 
.anti-dynastic. Hung announced himself as the 
“Heavenly King” and led his forces against govern- 
ment troops with the purpose of overthrowing the 
Manchus. The rebels marched through Hunan to the 
Siang river, and followed its course northward, 
sacking cities and devastating the country through 
which they passed. They seized Hanyang, Wuchang, 
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Hankow, Ankiiig, Kinkiaiig and Nanking, tlie latter 
city being selected as the capital. In 1853 expedi- 
tion was sent from there against Peking, but was 
repulsed at Tientsin. Li Hung Chang, who was then a 
young officer ill Anhui, first came into prominence as a 
result of this rebellion. He employed two Americans, 
Ward and Biirgevine and raised an army which had 
greater success against the rebels than attended the 
efforts of the regular Imperial forces. 

While this rebellion was progressing iiortliw^ard, 
the friendly relations which had been established 
between Great Britain and China again became strain- 
ed. The Chinese complained that opium was being 
smuggled into the mainland of China from Hongkong 
by means of vessels flying the British flag. The 
British asserted that they were still harassed by useless 
and malicious trade restrictions. The Chinese 
authorities seized and threw into jail the native 
•crew of the Arrow, a small vessel flying the British 
flag and the negotiations which followed led to serious 
difference of opinion, both sides preparing for war. 

The first contingent of British troops was sent 
out in 1857 under Lord Elgin, who bad been appoint- 
^ed Lord High Commissioner for Great Britain, but the 
force of 5000 men with which he started, was diverted 
to India to put down the Sepoy MuUinn Meanwhile 
a French missionary had been murdered bj’ the 
Chine.se and the French government took this as a 
deciding reason for joining with the British. 

The two forces sailed up the coast and easily took 
the Takti forts, when peace terms were di.scussed. It 
was agreed that Newchwaiig, Formosa, Swatow and 
Kiiingchow be opened as additional treat}^ ports and 
the British be given the privilege of trading on the 
Yangtsze river. An indemnity of 2 million taels was 
to be paid, and the tariff revised. A treat}^ was agreed 
to providing for the same amount of indemnit}^ for 
France, 

The follomdiig year had been set for ratification 
of the treaties, but the Chinese refused to agree on 
any place for exchange of ratifications. The two fleets 
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proceeded to Tientsin and found the harbor blocked' 
with piling and heavy chains, while they were fired 
oil by the Takii forts. Another force of 20,000 men 
was sent out and captured the forts. The Chinese 
sued for peace, but British emissaries sent to meet 
the officials coming from Peking were captured and 
thrown into prison. The forces advanced on the 
capital and a new treaty was sipied October 22,1860, 
the original indemnity being increased to 8 million 
taels. Kowloon, on the mainland near the island of 
Hongkong, was ceded to Great Britain and Tientsin 
was opened as a treaty port. 

\\niile the Imperial forces were engaged with 
their foreign adversaries, the Taipings had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to extend their operations 
and resumed possession of a large section south of the 
Yangtsze river. When the rebellion started it was 
believed by foreigners to be inspired by purely Chris- 
tian motives. Foreigners had long since grown tired 
of the evasions and deceptions of the Mancliu govern- 
ment and readily gave their sympatli3Ho the Taipings 
and misinformed missionary societies in England and 
America held prayer meetings for the success of the 
rebellion. But the quasi-religious motives in which 
the rebellion originated soon disappeared and when 
missionaries called on the “Heavenly Kiiig’^ at 
’Nanking they found him an arrogant fanatic living a 
dissolute life which gave the lie to his I'eligious 
pretensions. 

The British Commander, Admiral Hope, after 
coiicluding the treaty at Peking, visited the Taiping 
leader at Nanking and came to an understanding with 
him that Shanghai would not be attacked if 
foreigners would remain neutral during the conflict. 
A little later it became apparent that the Taipings 
would not carry out their agreement, and foreigners 
took an active part in the rebellion, on the side of the 
Imperialists, General Ward wms killed while leading 
an attack against the rebels. The British and French 
troops cleared the country near Shanghai of rebels 
and the British government finally loaned to the 
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Imperial government Captain C. E. Gordon of the 
British army to take the place of General Ward. 
Captain Gordon reorganised the Imperial forces, placed 
them under foreign officers and continued the succes- 
ses of his predecessor. He finally secured the 
surrender of the rebel stronghold of Soochow, making 
an agreement that the lives of the leaders should be 
spared. Li Hung Chang broke faith with the rebels 
and had the leaders beheaded, whereupon Captain 
Gordon refused an offer of 10,000 taels to remain 
with the army. 

However, his work was completed, for the rebel- 
lion was broken. Nanking fell before the Imperial 
.army, which had kept it in a state of siege for eleven 
years. The rebellion ended in 1864. Some of the 
leaders committed suicide and the others who escaped 
execution quickly dispersed. The rebellion ceased to 
be and the rebels returned to their farms and shops 
as quickly as they had taken up arms. But the coun- 
try had suffered devastation which is still attested to 
by ruined cities which have not been rebuilt. Over 
twenty million lives had been lost and half the coun- 
try plunged into extreme poverty. 

The Manchu line, like the other dynasties of 
China had been decreasing in abilit\q and increasing 
in tyranny and corruptness, but the people hoped for 
an improvement under the new emperor Hien-Feng 
who had ascended the throne about the time the 
Taiping rebellion broke out. On the contrary it was 
found that he was even more selfish, and tyrannical 
than his father, Tao Kwang, and in addition gave 
himself up to .sensual pleasures. It was largely on 
account of the dissatisfaction of the Chinese people 
with his reign that the Taiping rebellion met with 
such great success, 

Hieii Feng died in 1861, leaving as the heir to the 
throne his son, T’ung-chi, a child of five years. What 
proved more important in tlie future history of China 
was the fact that he was survived by Tsze Hsi, the 
little Emperor’s mother, who, owing to the birth of 
the child, had been raised from the position of favorite 
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concubine to that of Imperial consort. With the legit- 
imate Kiupress, who was childless, Tsze Hsi became 
joint regent. For fourteen years, the two empresses' 
ruled, the mother of the Emperor, by virtue of her 
superior abilities slowly gaining the ascendancy. But 
in his nineteenth year the young Emperor became 
seriously ill. He had inherited the feeble constitu- 
tion and the vices of his father and these brought on 
the disease which resulted in his death. This event 
was not iniwelcoine to the plotters around the throne 
wlio hoped thereby to be able to seize power for them- 
selves. It is generally believed that the course of the 
disease was encouraged rather than checked. 

He was an only son and d3dng without issue, the 
direct line of descent was broken for the first time in 
the IManchu reign. It must be pointed out in this 
connection, that the accession to the throne of China 
was seldom to the eldest son. It descended from 
father to son, but the ruling monarcb always selected 
from his sons the one he thought most fit to hold the 
oflQce. The death of TTing Chi made this regular 
succession impossible and each set of intriguers around 
the throne hoped and plotted for the selection of a 
successor which would be to their personal interest. 

In this conflict the Empress Dowager, Tsze Hsi, 
outwitted them all, and secured the selection of the 
infant son of her sister who liad married a brother of 
Hien-Feng. This coup, in which she was ably assisted 
by Li Hung Chang, gave the Empress renewed power 
and prolonged the regency in which she had, by this 
time, become dominant. The wife of the Emperor 
Thing Chi survived him and was expected to give 
birth to a child, but she soon died of an illness as brief 
and as ominous as that of her royal spouse. It was 
officially announced that she died of grief. 

The infant Emperor was given the name of 
Ewang Hsu and ascended the throne in 1875. The 
selection had been prompted by the boundless ambition 
of the Empress Tsze Hsi, and in it she had violated 
one of the most sacred traditions of the Chinese. The 
conditions of ancestor rvorship demanded that each 
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successor to the throne be of a .generation just 
succeeding that of his predecessor. Kwaiig Hsu did not 
fulfil that condition, for he was a first cousin of the 
luifortiiiiate Emperor whom he followed. There were 
many criticisms of this act in China, and the prestige 
of the Maucliu court was weakened in the eyes of the 
Chinese. 

While the infant Emperor ruled in name, all the 
affairs of the government were in the hands of the 
two empresses and of these, Tsze Hsi continued tO' 
be the dominating figure. She proved herself to be 
an adroit politician, a keen judge of men and affairs, 
and by her knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
able to regain a great part of the prestige she had 
lost by reason of her selection of Kwang Hsu as the 
successor to the throne. There were frequent clashes- 
with foreign authorities, the first one being with 
Great Britain, which had annexed Burma. The 
government of India wanted to open up a trade route 
through Yunnan, and Mr. A. R. Margaiw of the 
British Consular service was commissioned to travel 
through China and meet at Bhamo an expedition 
sent out by the Indian government. He was to act 
as interpreter and guide through Central China to 
Hankow. The old trade between Yunnan and Burma 
had been interrupted by a rebellion in the former 
place. The plans for the expedition were submitted 
to the govenniieiit of China, which assented and 
issued passports to the party. 

After the expedition had proceeded a short 
distance, Mr. Margary was treacherously murdered 
and at the same time an attack was made on the 
expedition by soldiers who wore Chinese uniforms. 
More than a year after this event the Chefoo conven- 
tion was signed ( 1876) which provided for the opening 
of four new treaty ports, Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow 
and Pakhoi, as places where foreigners might reside. 

The troubles in Korea attracted the attention of 
the government at about the same time. This had 
long been a va.ssal state and foreigners naturally 
looked to China to redress any wrongs they might 
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to take possession of these places, they were fired on 
by the local garrison, owing to the fact that no 
date had been set for the actual transfer and the 
Chinese garrison was not advised of the arrangement. 

Although the two coinitries were actually at 
war, following this occurrence, the fiction w^as kept 
lip that each was engaging in reprisals. Under this 
fiction, the French fleet quietly entered the bay at 
Foochow and, once inside, opened fire on the Chinese 
fleet which was lying at anchor. Tlie Chinese were 
taken by surprise and the forts unable to answer 
the attack. After sinking some of the vessels, tlie 
French fleet attacked the forts from the rear. As 
they were unable to defend themselves from this 
quarter, the forts sustained heavy losses. vStroiigholds 
in F'orniosa and the Pescadores Islands were taken In 
the same way. In the meantime the Chinese troops 
gained such successes over the French, on land that 
the latter were content to forget their early demands 
for a heavy indemnity and tlie final terms of peace, 
concluded June 9, 1S85, cast no discredit on China. 
She gave up her claims to Tonkin while France 
agreed to respect China’s Southern frontier. The 
conflict ended with a gain in prestige for China for 
she had been able to hold her own with a first'-class 
power. , 

Another break with Japan over Korea came in 
1894. By the treaty previously concluded, each 
country had agreed not to land troops in Korea 
without giving formal notice to the other. China 
ignored this treaty when serious disturbances broke 
out in Korea and sent 10,000 troops. Japan protested 
and China agreed to withdraw the forces. But while 
tliis arrangement was being made a steamer arrived 
with more Chinese troops. Japanese cruisers demand- 
ed the surrender of the steamer, to which the com- 
manders agreed, but they were unable to carry it 
out, owing to a mutiny on board. The cruisers opened 
fire and sank the transport. 

War was declared at once on both sides. China’s 
reasons were set forth in the claim that Korea was a 
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vassal state and therefore she had a right to interfere 
in her affairs. 'Japan expressed resentment at the 
supercilious manner in which the Chinese had always 
regarded them. The true motive of the war is found 
in the fact that Japan wanted Korea, which China 
was equally anxious to retain. 

If the war with France had given the Chinese an 
exaggerated idea of their fighting abilities, the con- 
flict with Japan soon created a different impression 
for it was immediately apparent that she was no 
match for her small but aggressive neighbor. The 
cause which probably contributed most to the defeat 
of the Chinese was found in their own official corrup- 
tion. The funds which had been raised several years 
before for the building of a modern navy had been 
diverted by the Etn press Dowager and used for the 
construction of a Summer Palace. The old vessels of 
the fleet were compelled to do all the fighting, 
handicapped by the fact that they were improper- 
ly supplied with ammunition, owing to other acts 
of official dishonesty. The vessels were either sunk 
or put to flight and the Japanese then made a 
successful attack on Port Arthur, which the Chinese 
deemed impregnable. 

The Treaty of vSiiimonoseki was signed as a result 
of tins war and China suffered heavily. The in- 
dependence of Korea was recognized ; Formosa and 
the Pescadore Islands were ceded to Japan ; an 
indemnity of 200 million taels was agreed to, to be 
paid ill seven years; Shasi, Chungking, Soochow, and 
Hangchow were to be opened as treaty port.^^. The 
war had conclusively proven the weakness of China 
and in the first few years following she suffered many 
acts of foreign aggression which can be explained 
only by the fact that China was too weak to offer any 
resistance. 

During the drawing up of the Shimonoseki trea- 
ty, Russia interfered, apparently on behalf of China, 
to prevent the lease of Port Arthur to Japan, Shortly 
after the treaty was signed, how^ever, Russia forced 
China to lea.se this important fortress to her, thereby 
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1898 this was done. The Emperor was seized by a 
band of palace guards and enniichs and hurried away 
to a pavilion in the centre of the lake in the Forbid- 
den City. Thereafter he remained a virtual prisoner 
and was completely under the domination of his aunt. 
In a very short space of time all the refonii edicts liad 
been nullified and China was again iri the hands of the 
reactionaries, many of the reformers being executed. 

A similar reaction took place in tlie proviimes. 
The chagrin at the defeat of China by Japan liad 
led to an increased interest in and demand for West- 
ern learning, and many societies had been formed 
for the translation of Western books into Chinese. 
The change came with the acts of aggression by the 
foreign powers and the granting of the railway con- 
cessions. This anti-foreign feeling was most intense 
in vShantung, w'here it resulted in the formation of 
the Boxers, a fanatical secret society having for its 
purpose the driving out of all foreigners from China 
and the complete elimination of foreign influence. 
The leaders declared tiiemselves immune from harm 
by foreign bullets and gave each meml.)er a talisman 
which would insure similar protection for him. The 
movement rapidly grew in strength. 

In I\Iay and June, 1900, the long threatened trou- 
])le broke out and not until then did any foreigners 
appreciate tlie gravity of the sitUcation. A number of 
villages occupied by Cliristia.u converts were destroyed 
and the converts massacred and several missionaries 
killed. Tlie whole Norilieni country was overrun by 
Boxers who robbed, looted, massacred and tore up 
raiiwa}” tracks. In a short lime they had reached 
the capital itself, and the city was thrown into a 
turmoil of excitement. A small mixed body of 
marines was hurriedly brought to Peking to guard 
the Legations. Foreign residents liastily gathered in 
the Legation compounds and a state of siege began in 
the early part of June. The Chancellor of the Japanese 
Legation and Baron von Kettler, the German Minis- 
ter,^ were murdered. From June 14, Peking was 
entirely cut off from communication with the rest of 
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the world and little was known of the fate of the 
Legations until almost two months later. 

A mixed force of about 2000 men consisting of 
British, French, German, Russian, Austrian, Ameri- 
can, Japanese and Italian troops left Tientsin early in 
June to repair the railway to Peking. It was set 
upon by large bands of Boxers and retreated with a 
great deal of difficulty, the loss of life being heavy. 
The foreign settlements in Tientsin were attacked 
and, fearing that an attempt would be made to cut 
off communication with the sea, the allied admirals 
captured the Taku forts. Reinforcements of foreign 
troops arrived and Tientsin was cleared of Boxers, 
but with a loss to the allies of over 700 killed and 
wounded. 

The dilatory measures taken against the Boxers 
by high Chinese officials led to the belief that the 
movement was really fostered by the government. 
Certainly the Empress Dowager and many members 
of the Manchu Clan hoped for the success of the 
Boxers and believed that only in that way would it 
be possible to rid China of foreign inffueiice. After 
the taking of the Taku forts, China rashly declared 
war oil the rest of the world and there was no longer 
any doubt as to the issues. Regular Chinese soldiers 
joined the Boxer forces and all of the resources of the 
government were pitted against the allied troops. 

i\Iany additional forces were sent to Tientsin to 
Join ill the relief of the Legations, but international 
jealousies and misunderstandings contributed to 
delays almost inexcusable under the circumstances. 
On July 6, the Japanese government decided to 
embark two divisions which had been mobilized. 
British troops from India began to arrive in the early 
part of August and at the same time American troops 
from Manila. A relief column of 20,000 men set out 
for Peking 011 August 4 and after meeting with many 
difficulties and some loss of life arrived at Peking on 
August 13. Tile Boxers dining all this time had 
kept the Legations constantly under fire and there 
had been heavy loss of life. What was even more 
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serious was the fact that the food supplies were 
niiiniiig short. The attackers were determined to 
burn the British Legation and in order to accomplish 
this set fire to the famous Hanliii Acacleni}^ the 
storehouse of Chinese literature. 

The allied forces entered Peking on the afternoon 
of August I4 j and the .siege was raised. For a few 
da3's before, the attack on the Legations liad been 
less vigorous. News of the succes.ses of the allied 
troops at Tientsin and on the marches to Peking 
shook the faith of the Boxer .sympathizers in the 
efficacy of their magic charms, and officials who had 
openly approved of the Boxer movement were now 
anxious to disassociate themselves from it. The 
Empress Dowager and the Ihnperor fled from Peking 
to vSianfu on the entrance of the troops. Tlie band 
of iiiarine.s, blue jackets, soldiers and civilians who 
made up the guard for the Legations had never 
luiinbercdi more than 500 and at the lime the .siege 
was raised, 90 had been killed and 13 1 wounded. 
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ivach nation iiad a long list of indemnities 
demanded for property and lives lost and as a 
piuiisiniient to China. At length it was decided that 
Cl’iina sluHiid pay an indemnity of ^67, 500,000, in 
annual iiiblrdments reaching over a period of 40 
years. The Taku forts were to be demoli.slied so as 
to give acce.ss from the sea to the Legations in case 
of another attack and permanent garri.soiis were to be 
establislied by the foreign powers both at the 
Legations in Peking and on tlie way to the sea. In 
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addition a number of the leaders of the Boxer 
iiiovemeot were executed, others allowed to commit 
suicide, and apologies conveyed to Germany for the 
murder of her Minister. 

The Empress Dowager returned from her flight 
to Siaiifu with a chastened spirit, realizing, probably 
for the first time, the futility of fighting against 
Western civilization. Before leaving tlie teniporai}’ 
capital, she prepared the way for a resumption of 
friendly relations with the foreigners and issued a 
number of reform edicts, to which but little attention 
was paid by the officials whose duty it was to carry 
them out. There were a few further outbreaks of Boxer 
activities in 1901 and 1902, but the Boxers no longer 
had the sympathy of the government, and most 
effective measures were taken to suppress any activity 
against foreigners. Tlie country gradually settled 
clown to peace and missionaries returned to their 
stations. 

China took no part in the war between Russia 
and Japan, but was vitally interested in the conflict. 
Russia long had designs to secure complete control of 
Manchuria and had forced the Chinese government to 
lease Port Arthur and grant special privileges to Rus- 
sian subjects. Too weak, herself, to oppose the Russian 
demands, China was entirely ignored by Japan which 
sought to check Russian aggressions. The whole of 
the Russo-Japanese war was fought out on Chinese 
soil and to determine questions wdiich had arisen only 
through the weakness of China. The demands of 
Russia amounted virtual!}' to annexation of Manchuria 
and Viceroy Yuan vShih K’ai urged on China the 
necessity of warlike preparations against Russia. But 
in the iiieantiiiie Japan grew tired of the vacillating 
policy of China and took action herself, dealing 
directly wdtli St. Petersburg. 

The result of these negotiations w^as war, in 
which Japan succeeded, and took over from Russia 
the special privileges which, had been granted to that 
country in tlie Southern part of Manchuria, including 
the lease of Port Arthur. 
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In return, lie bad the priidlege of selling the lower 
offices and ail officials shared in the einohiments of 
official life* litigants bribed the magistrates for 
decisions; tax collectors remitted only a small por- 
tion ^of the actual amount of taxes collected, and each 
official through whose hands the remittances passed 
retained a portion of the amount as his share; all 
received commissions on supplies bought, or goods sold 
to the government at advanced prices. 

Through all the turmoil of the war with Japan, 
the Boxer trouble, and otlier events of the history of 
China, the movement against the dynasty became 
more powerful After the Russo-Japanese war, the 
reform movement was so great that the throne itself 
began preparations for the adoption of a form of 
constitutional monarchy. Edicts were issued in 1906 
promising this great change at some indefinite date. 
A few years later a more definite step was taken in 
the issuance of a decree fixing the convocation of a 
parliament in 1917. The Emperor Kwang Hsu was 
still nominally on the throne, although these edicts 
were issued by the Empress Dowager who had played 
such a large part in the affairs of China for half a 
century. The reformers were jubilant for they believed 
a genuine desire for change was felt in Peking. 

Two months after the issuance of this decree, 
Emperor Kwang Hsu' died, the death of the Dowager 
Empress occurring at about the same time. One of 
the last acts of the old Empress was to secure to the 
accession of the throne Pu Yi, the infant son of 
Kwang Hsu's brother, Prince Chung. Immediately 
on his accession to the throne in the latter part of 
1908, Prince Chung became Regent. 

The reformers detected a change in policy at 
once. The Prince Regent dismissed from the service 
of the government Yuan Shili K’ai, who had been 
looked on as the leader of the conservative reform 
movement in official circles. He also dismissed Tuan 
Fang, one of the most progressive of the Manchns, 
iud nothing more was done on the program for 
reform. 
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The anti-dynastic movement received great 
impetus. Fifteen years before, Siui Yat Sen, the son 
of a poor farmer living near Canton, had begun the 
organization of secret societies whose purpose was 
the overthrow of the MaJicluis and tlie establishment 
of a Republic of Cliina, The Triad Society, com- 
monly known among foreigners as '‘The Chinese 
Free Masons’" was very strong in Canton having 
originated several hundred years before for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Maiiclnis and restoring 
the Mings. As the years passed, the Ming descend- 
ants became mixed witli the common people and Hie 
project grew more visionary as it became increasing 
iy difficult to find a Aiing descendant who could be 
called an heir of the throne and who had, at the 
same time, any abilities. The vSociei}’ outlived its 
original purpose and became a fraternal order, the 
old aims being perpetuated in a symbolic ritual. 

Sun Yat while a medical in Hong- 

kong, came iu loucli with this organization, and soon 
turned it into one on which he could count for rud in 
his Rep.ublicrm program. As early as iSpd lie had 
wikeii |>art in a revolt at Canton, and lliereafier lie 
precipil'ded numerous anti-dynastic attacks in Hie 
S mthern part of llie coiiair}-. 

One of the refcnii moveinenls put under way by 
the Ivlanchu governineiit consisted in seiiding siiid'cnls 
rdjroad lo si ltd}- miliLary tactics. Tlies': students, on 
their return tu China w^re put in ch.arge of modern 
iwiny which the hianchus were building up. Dr. Sun's 
orgaiiiZisl i()n oi revoliiuonisis soon tooir tidvantnce 
of tills condition and e^'ert' grou]) of Chinese stiidenis 
abroad became a center of revolutionary activity. As 
the students returned and look charge of Hie army, 
an ever increasing portion of the armed forces 
came under tlie control of the Republicans. It was 
their plan lo turn the country into a Republic with 
an entirely bloodless revohitioin They expected 
to gain coin])lete control of the army and Hien, at a 
pre-arranged time, !vfancliii banners would be hauled 
viowii and Republican banners run up in their stead. 
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Dr. Siui was not the originator of the rebellion, 
but lie was the organizer and leader, who kept all 
tlie various societies working in harmon3u In the 
early part of 1911 the movement had gained so much 
gToiind that the leaders were unable longer to hold 
it ill check. The plans of the national government to 
nationalize all the railways of China led to serious 
riots in Szeclmao, where the people objected to the 
government taking over a property they had promot- 
ed. There were other local complications wliicli 
tended to accentuate the grievances of the people and 
Szechuan was in a state of open rebellion in September. 

Ill October, the activities of the revolutionaries 
in the three cities of Hankow, Wucliang and 
Hanyang had become so noticeable that Viceroy Jui 
Cheng took active measures to suppress them, rie 
had thrown a number of them in jail and beheaded 
Olliers when the accidental explosion of a bomb in 
the Russian concession of Hankow revealed the loca- 
tion of tlie revolutionary headquarters. The Viceroy 
was informed of the discovery and at once a thorough 
search of Wucliang began, several rebels being 
captured and beheaded. The vigorous measures taken 
by the Viceroy to suppress the movement compelled 
the revolutionists to take action at once. A small 
iHiiiiber of soldiers mutinied, were joined by otliers 
aiid^within twenty four hours the Viceroy and other 
officials had been compelled to flee while the rebels 
under the leadership of Ri Yuan Hung took complete 
possession of the tliree cities of Hanyang, Hankow 
ami Wuchang* 

Imperial troops from the North were sent against 
the rebels, but the anti-d^mastic movement spread 
over all the country with startling rapidity. The 
royal troops were able to make some headway against 
the rebels at Hankow, but the rebel army grew ra- 
pidly, and city after city in the South drove out the 
Mancliu officials, declaring allegiance to the pro- 
visional Republican government. At a few places the 
bitter race feeling caused bloody massacres of the 
Maiicluis, neither women nor children escaping. 
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Within a month after the outbreak of the 
fighting in Hankow, fourteen of the eighteen 
provinces of China had thrown off Manchii authority 
and sent representatives to the provisional Republican 
government. The Manchiis made frantic efforts to 
stem the rising tide of Republicanism and regain the 
affection of the people, which had been forfeited by 
so many years of misrule. Yuan Shih K’ai, who had 
been so humiliatingly dismissed by the Prince Regent, 
was recalled to the service of the throne and rapidly 
advanced in power. Imperial Edicts were issued 
containing abject apologies for the poor government 
and injustices of the past and promising even more 
than the reformers had demanded in the way of 
improvements for the future. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen arrived in China during the 
latter part of December and was at once elected first 
president of the provisional Republican govenunent, 
the capital being established in Nanking. In the 
meantime two commissioners had been appointed to 
deckle on the future form of government, Dr. Wu 
Ting-fang representing the Republicans and Tang 
Shao Yi the Imperialists. These negotiations ended 
on February lO, when an Imperial Edict announced 
the abdication of the infant Emperor and appointed 
Yuan vShili K’ai to carry out the formation of the 
Republican form of government. The edict made 
provision for an annual allowance of 4 million taels 
for the support of the Imperial Clan. 

Shortly after the publication of this edict, the 
Republican Assembly in session at Nanking accepted 
the resignation of Sun Yat Sen and elected Yuan 
Shih K’ai as president. The coalition Republican 
government was then established iii Peking. 
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FIE peculiar location of tlie countr}’ 
served to isolate the Chitiese people 
from the rest of the world during 
their long history’' and resulted in 
the growth of a civilization which 
has but little in common with that 
of other countries. The elevated 
table-lands on the North and West 
are pierced by but few passes. 
High inoiintain ranges, sandy 
deserts and deep valleys cut off 
China from the remainder of the 
continent of Asia, and even to-day, the chief means of 
reaching the country is by sea. This condition kept 
the Chinese in complete separation from the remainder 
of the world and allowed the development of their 
civilization uni n flue need by that of any other 
people. 

The few wandering tribes who came into Eastern 
Asia 2500 to 3000 years before Christ slowly but 
surely replaced the original inhabitants and ’ have 
peopled the entire country, with but little mixture of 
races. The Chinese themselves place the population 
of the country at 400 million, and though some 
authorities insist on a smaller number, the Chinese 
estimate is generally accepted. Of this number, 
practically all are Chinese. The Manchu population 
is about 4 million. The Thibetans, Mongolians, and 
aboriginal tribes make up small and isolated parts of 
the entire population. 

The predominant feature of Chinese life is 
the clan system, with which is connected what is 
knowm to foreigners as ancestor worship. The 
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Western idea of individualism is unknown to the 
Chinese, where each person is, first a member 
of a family, and second a member of the clan to 
wdiich the family belongs. His interests are always 
subservient to those of the family or clan. If a debtor 
runs away, members of his family may be imprisoned 
for the debt. If a criminal is not caught, his 
inimediate relatives, or fellow clan members may be 
punished for the crime. The various clans assume 
most of the functions of the state, and rarely does 
legal authority have to step in and mete out punish- 
ment, unless the trouble be between members of 
different clans. An offence committed within a clan 
will be punished by the clan authorities, who would 
bitterly resent any intrusion by government officials. 
Instances of Chinese being put to death by order of 
the clan because of some disgrace the offender had 
brought on it, are not uncommon. 

At the time this is written, the whole social fabric 
of China is undergoing a change and Western ideas are 
gaining ground rapidly, so what is written about the 
customs of the people can only be historical. The 
changes began with the defeat of Ciiina by tlie 
Japanese, were accelerated by the defeat of the Boxer 
movement, tiie Russo-Japanese w^ar, and the Chinese 
Revolution. Following the close of the Revolution, 
great changes have taken place, and it is impossible 
at the present time to gauge the result. Costume and 
customs have been modified in the Treaty Ports to 
meet Western ideas, but it is probable that in the 
country as a whole the old Chinese customs will not 
be seriously affected. They are entirely unlike those 
of the West, but have been followed for many 
centuries, and have a great deal to commend them. 
Another difficulty encountered in writing about 
Chinese customs is found in the great differences 
which obtain in different parts of the country. Each 
province, each district, and each village in the country 
is settled by people whose ancestors have lived there 
for generations before them, and the natural result 
has been the development of distinct types. To the 
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foreigner who has never lived in Chiiia^ probably all 
Chinese look very much alike. On the contrary, the 
differences in appearance, in language and customs 
are as great or greater than the differences to be found 
ill any other race sprung from the same stock. 
Hangchow and Soochow are less than 200 miles apart, 
yet their language, customs, dress and even their 
physical characteristics are quite as different as the 
Spanish and French. 

Ill ancestor worship, Christian missionaries have 
found their most serious obstacle. The Chinese 
belief is that parents must be reverenced, no matter 
what their faults may be, and they find repugnant 
a religion which teaches them that, if need be, 
they must despise a father or mother. Filial piety 
is the outstanding cult of all the Chinese sages. The 
parents, and especially the father, must be obeyed 
implicitly during lifetime, and after death, obeisance 
must be made to his memorial tablet. Each home 
includes a temple, in which these memorial tablets are 
enshrined, serving to perpetuate the clan system and 
keep families intact for manj^ generations. It is this 
which makes it necessary for every Chinese to be 
returned to his home village for burial. 

Sons are necessar}’^ for the perpetuation of ancestor 
worship, and if a Chinese is without a son, he will adopt 
one, who thereafter has all of the rights and privileges of 
a natural son. If he dies siiddenl}^ without a son his 
relatives will adopt one for him, posthumously, so that 
the sacred diit}^ of ancestor worship can be carried 
out. Most of the small villages of China are made up 
of members of one family, with wives recruited from 
neighboring villages. So great is the horror of 
intermarriage among the Chinese, that persons of the 
same surname cannot marry, though not related in 
any way. 

The supremacy of the parents, and the family, 
and the insignificance of the individual are well 
exemplified in the marriage arrangements. When 
a boy becomes of marriageable age, the parents 
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is rinlocked, and the bride, witli tlie bridegrt)o in make 
obeisance before the latlerb*^. ancestral tablets.. The 
two knock their heads on the floor before the father 
and motlier of the bridegroom, and the cereinoin^ is 
complete. Tlien, often for the first lime, the two 
see each otherbs faces. It is most unlikely that they 
will have had an opportunity to excliange a word be- 
fore meeting' in tliis way as liusband and wife. 

China slioiild be the home of the mother-in-law 
joke, for it is here that the oppre.ssions of the niotlier- 
in-law are the most tyrannicah The hride is but little 
more than a slave to her liiisband’s mother. She Inas no 
voice in the management of the home, or in the re- 
gulation of her or her husband’s affairs. All is decided 
by the despotic mother-in-law, who may beat her 
.sons’ wives, or mistreat them in any wa^^ she chooses. 
Tlie only hope for the young wife is to pray for sons, 
so she may in time lead the luxurious life of a 
inotlier-in-knv. 

If a man can afford It, he is allowed by custom, 
to take secondary wives or concubines, who have 
no legal or social standing. This custom was never 
vei'j’ prevalent, and is d3n'ng out now under the 
opposition of enliglitened public opinion. 

Woman’s position in China is socially inferior. It 
is not considered polite to enquire about a man's wife, 
and she is kept out of sight when callers are in the 
house. Daughters are not mentioned wlien one talks of 
his children, and in very poor families, the innvelcoine 
girl babies are often killed, or given to one of the 
orphanages maintained by Si.sters of Charity, liow- 
ever, low as tlie so<.'ial position of tlie Chine.se woman 
may he, there is no rea.son to believe tliat her induence 
i.s ail}' less powerful iu China than elsewhere. Wliat 
she is denied by social usage, .slie gains b}' her woman’s 
wits, and the real rulers of millions of families in 
Cliina are the supposedly down trodden wives. 

The circumstances of ancestor wox'sltip naturnll}’' 
surround death with the trappings of an elaborate 
ceremonial. As death approaches, the nostrils and 
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ears are carefully covered, to prevent the entrance 
of evil spirits who are ever ready to take advantage of 
just such an opportunity. A piece of silver is placed 
in the mouth as a bit of celestial spending money, 
and a hole made in the roof of the house for the escape 
of one of the three souls which inhabit the body. At 
death, one of these souls remains with the body, one 
goes to heaven, and the third hovers round the ancestral 
tablet, which is immediately set up. Taoist priests 
are called in at this time, to drive away the devils by 
their incantations. All the relatives are summoned, 
incense is burned, and offerings of food set before the 
ancestral tablet, while paper imitations of money are 
burned to propitiate any evil spirits that may be near. 
The Chinese at this time are likely to take advantage 
of any religious teachings of which they have heard, 
and it is not uncommon for a Christian missionary to 
be summoned to conduct the funeral of a convert, ora 
meinlier ot a convert’s family, and find there Buddhist 
and Taotist priests. The Chinese idea is to take no 
chances on religion, and if there is any doubt about 
which belief is the best, remove it by accepting them 
all. 

The size and elaborateness of the coffin will be 
determined by the wealth of the family. If the death 
has been that of the head of the family, it is probable 
that the coffin has been waiting this event for a num- 
ber of years, for one of the most acceptable presents 
a son can give a father is his coffin. Once bought and 
delivered, the coffin is placed in a position of honor 
in the house, as visible evidence that the sons re- 
alize their duties and will, when death comes, carry 
out the requirements of ancestor worship. All coffins 
are made of heavy boards, and the more pretentious 
ones are elaborately lacquered and decorated. The 
body is placed iii the coffin, with a written prayer in 
one hand and a fan in the other, dressed in the most 
expensive garments the family can buy. On the 
bottom is a thick layer of lime, and the heavy lid is 
clo.sely cemented. The geomancers are then consulted 
to select a lucky day for the burial, and a propitious 
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place for the location of the grave. If the family be 
wealthy, the geomaiicers will have a great deal of 
trouble doing this and the expense will be large. The 
grave must be located where no water will reach it, 
and there are many other things to be considered, for 
the location of the grave will largely determine the 
fortunes of posterity. In the meantime, the Taoist 
priests are taking advantage of their infrequent 
opportunities to make money. New incantations are 
suggested, and the family readily pays the expense. 
The geomancers and the priests delay the funeral as 
long as there is any opportunity to get more money 
from the bereaved relatives. One day, the latter 
suggest that another geomancer, or another set of 
priests might be able to secure better results, and then 
the date of the funeral and the location of the grave 
are speedily determined on. 

The funeral is an elaborate display, headed by 
priests, who scare away the evil spirits with an un- 
earthly din on cymbals, horns and drums. The 
procession, which is as long as can be afforded, is 
made up of paid mourners, priests, native orchestras, 
huge ornamented sedan chairs containing fruit and 
food, bearers of paper money, etc. The imitation 
paper money, known as joss paper,’’ is burned and 
scattered all along the route. If the family is one of 
great wealth, the procession will be arranged to pass 
by a number of restaurants, and at each place will 
pause, while the spirit has an opportunity to refresh 
Itself at the banquets served. Many paper imitations 
of clothing, furniture, etc. are burned, in order to 
supply the deceased with the necessities of life in the 
future world. The period of mourning which follows 
is marked by the slovenly dress of the immediate 
relatives, who do not shave or change their clothing, 
seeking to create the impression that all the material 
affairs of life have been forgotten in their great grief. 
The memorial tablet is enshrined in the Ancestral 
Temple, and as these accumulate, the diverging 
branches of the family clan are held together by the 
duty of common worship. 
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An implicit belief in feng s/iiii has a profound 
effect on the life of all but the most educated Chinese, 
Feng shui embraces a mystic geomaiicy, in which all 
material objects are supposed to cast an iiifiuence, 
either good or bad, over man. The world is supposed 
to be full of spirits, most of them evil, who seize on 
every opportunity to do harm to man. It is the 
function of the geomancers to discover and sell charms 
for these evil spirits, locate their haunts and guard 
against their attacks by the building of walls, the 
tearing clown of buildings or even the deilection of 
the courses of streams. Needless to say, no foreigner 
in the remotest way understands the rules oi/eiig s/iui, 
but many of them who live in China have seen ex- 
amples of its influence. 

An electric light plant was located in one of the 
principal Chinese cities several years ago, the smoke 
slack towering up some distance from "the or 

office, of the chief official. The official suffered a 
period of illness and other misfortunes which convinc- 
ed him that iht feng s/nd was not right, so he called 

a mmvnncev, Tliat wortiiy made a careful 
e Jie neighborhood and decided that 

ilk* evil spirits flew into the ya?nen from the vantage 
groinicl of the smoke stack. A request for the 
reinoval of the smoke stack was refused hy the 
unimaginative foreigner who owned it, so tlie old door 
of the was carefully blocked up and a new one 
cut on the other side of the building. After that the 
spirits did no more harm. 

just in.side temple doors will be seen a screen 
eqiun^in size to the door opening, which it is necessary 
to \r:uk around before enterin<y tlie temple. This is 
placeu there because evil spirits can fly only in a 
hirrugin line and have not the power to go around the 
scie'w'iu Por tlie same reason, the bridges which lead 
across a rtifleird lakes to the tea house"’ in the center 
iT)i1ow a zigzag course, and blank wmlls are often 
Duilt in front of doors which otherwise would be ex- 
posed to the direct attacks of the spirits. This kind 
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of superstition is to be found in everything. Wiien a 
Chinese is ill, he will send to the Taoist priests for a 
charm, which consists of a piece of paper with mystic 
characters. The paper is burned, he swallows the 
ashes, and is better at once. When a baby is bcni, 
a piece of raw ginger is hung outside the house as a 
polite means of warning strangers not to come inside, 
as the presence of a stranger near an infant is supposed 
to have a veiw" bad influence. For every important 
event of life, whether it be a marriage, or the establish- 
ment of a new business venture, a lucky day is selected 
by the geomaiicers. When a new building is started, 
sprigs of green are tied at the tops of the stakes set in 
the groiiiid, so the spirits which inhabit the earth 
will be deceived into thinking the stakes are trees 
and not attempt to wreak vengeance on the builders 
for disturbing them. 

The daily intercourse of the Chinese is tempered 
by a iinifcrm courtesy and mail}' polite fictions, .ri 
Chinese would not think of asking one for the pay- 
ment of money which was loaned him, but would ask 
for a “return loan.” A Chinese .servant will not ciiiit 
his master's employ, but will ask for leave to visit the 
tomb of his father, and not return. Perhaps in 1:0 
other country is one's standing and reputation valued 
so highly. The Chinese expression, “ /<? lose faa\'' 
signifies the worst punishment that can happen to a 
Chinese. If he fails to pay his debts on the settle- 
ment time at New Years, he lias losi face, and there- 
after, he is a ruined man. Failure to do anything 
one attempts to do involves a loss of face, wliicli is 
one of the reasons why Chinese witli initialivt: sind 
powers of decision are so rare. They are ins|>ired by 
extreme caution in e\'ery thing and, whether in business 
or literature, prefer to stick to the old and well tried 
methods, in which there is the least risk. Tt is partly 
because of the system of clan and family re.sponsibilily, 
and largely to save face for the family, that the re-- 
latives of an absconding debtor will pay up all his 
obligations, even if it reduces them to poverty. This 
is one of the reasons why the credit of Chinese merch- 
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ants stands so high with foreign traders. His account 
is tacitly guaranteed by all to whom be is related. 

Some of the forms of politeness may appear 
rather grotesque to the foreigner. Chinese do not 
shake hands with each other, but with themselves. 
When a late guest arrives, all who are in the room 
rise and shake their own bands, while the late arrival 
bow^sto each, shaking his two hands together. After 
the foreigner gets over the novelty of the sight, he 
will realize the advantage of this form over the 
Western, for who has not experienced the embarass- 
inent of shaking hands all around in a crowded room ? 
The hat is kept on the head at a banquet or at a call 
as a sign of respect, and if removed for a moment, it 
is with an apology. 

Silk, cotton and linen are the only fabrics used for 
Chinese clothing, the use of woolens being confined 
almost exclusively to clothing of foreign st3de. In 
cold weather, these thin materials are either, lined 
with fur, or padded with cotton. As the thermo- 
meter goes down, more coats are added, and a very 
cold day will be referred to as a seven coat dayd^ 
Both men and women wear long gowns which reach 
from the neck to the ankles, though there are great 
differences in the style of cut and material. To the 
foreigner all look alike, but fashion is fickle in China 
as elsewhere, and the Chinese maiden who wants 
to be in the height of style often has to cut down 
the high collars of last season for the lower one of 
this, or change the method of fastening the garment. 

Beneath this thin gown, trousers are worn. The 
man neatly tucks his trousers inside his short 
stockings, which are secured by a band of silk. If 
he wishes to conform to the strict conventions which 
govern the dress of a gentleman, he will wear silk 
leggings outside the trousers. The women's trousers 
come to the ankle. The skirt which is worn over 
them is transparent in summer weather and in winter 
is open^at the sides, being the original slit or sheath 
skirt. The sleeves are always long enough to cover 
the hands, taking the place of gloves during the 
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winter weather. Chinese shoes are himsily construct- 
ed of felt with thick soles and require constant 
repairing. Foreign style shoes are coming more and 
more into common usage. 

The Chinese methods of preparing food are as dif- 
ferent from the Western methods as are their customs 
or dress. The first principle of Chinese cookery 
is that everything must be thoroughly cooked, a wise 
precaution in a country where tlie fields take the 
place of sewers. The foreign method of serving large 
pieces of meat at the table is very repulsive to the 
Chinese, who say that foreigners “make the table their 
butcher shop.” All food is cut into small pieces in 
the kitchen and when served can be handled wdth chop 
sticks. The Chinese are really most excellent cooks, 
and the first dislike for Chinese food is soon *forgot- 
ten by the foreigner. Many missionaries abandon 
foreign food entirely for the Chinese, which they .soon 
grow to prefer. Rice is the staple article of diet, 
but the list of dishes offered at a Chinese restaurant 
is a very long one, including everything foreigners 
eat, and a great deal more beside. An ordinary 
Chinese dinner will consist of 6o to 70 courses, and 
will end with soup. Among the strangest dishes, to 
a foreigner, will be birds nest soup, sharks fiiis, and 
eggs which have been pickled in lime until they are 
black with age. China has many native fruits 
with w’hich the foreigner has been glad to become 
acquainted. 

References for further reading: "Chinese CJiarac- 
terisiicsf' by Arthur H. Smith, "Thin-s Chinese'- by 
J, Dyer Ball, ^'Thc Chinese'' by L S. Thon:son. 
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unknuwii elsewhere, and so different were the results 
obtained by the Chinese that for several centuries after 
the introduction of the ware to Europe, it remained a 
mystery to the European potters, who thought it 
entirely different from the ware they were producing. 

Somewhere about the time of Christ, glaze was 
discovered, the first mention of it being in the Han 
pyiv'isty i 20b B. C. — A. D. 220 j. This glaze was a 
dark greenish, the ware being vitrified, and so hard 
Ihai il could not be scratched with a knife. The 
Chinese were the first to discover tlial at a high 
tcmperaUire pottery could be glazed with powdered 
felspatliic rock, mixed with limestone or marble. Out 
of iliis discovery, and the constant use of a very liigh 
temperature, witli great care in the selection and pre- 
paration oi' the clays used, the Chinese developed the 
porcelams wliicli mark the highest development of ilie 
arb Pep tlie devclopmem: was slow, for tl:e next 
Ihoimand years after the discovery of glaze is inchuled 
i:i ihe ■wii:ini\-e period, thr first of five periods into 
rrnicli tile chronology ot Chinese iporcelain 1-. di-ridled. 

'flu: primitive period ended with tlm Tuan 
d; nasiy ■ i v'.-S j , and heforir its close great advancement 
Imd h-e.' t inciie from th.e early brown pots, unglazed, 
mid; 'lam.'.'o wnn c'udoiis co-lored clays. During the 
■fang dynasty, in tiie se'/ent:: cenluiye tiic industry 
began to fiiiurisli and successfully coinpjie with the 
much older bronzes for the uUentifm ai t connois- 
seurs. In the following ,Snng dynasty * ;,doto ic8oi, 
the iiiditslr.v was rn-ml}’ established und-ar Imperial 
patronage, a royal manufactiiry being established at 
Ching-ieli-chen, tiffs district remaining ever since as 
the center of tlie industry. Contemporary writings 
describe tlie porcelain of that period as being “blue as 
the sky, fragile as paper, bright as a mirror, and 
sonorous as a plaque of jade stoned’ 

Crackle is supposed to have i)een known during tiie 
latter p^n't of this period. Its discover}’ was probaljly 
acc*'h-:::P;h but Chinese developed it to a high 
''■s. ■ fee prim To produce tliis effect, the piece, 
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while being fired, was exposed to a sudden drop of the 
temperature, which caused the glaze to contract more 
rapidl3' than the body of the piece, and break into 
innumerable crackles. So well did the Chinese potters 
understand this process that they were able to produce, 
at will, any size of crackle desired. 

The second period of Chinese porcelain coincides 
with the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), wdiicli is con- 
sidered by the Chinese to have produced the most 
glorious products. The industry made much more 
rapid progiess than in the preceding period. Diu'- 
ing the 14th century, the Chinese came in contact 
with Persian painted wares and at once began 
manufacturing them. But the only colors in the Per- 
sian paint pot which could withstand the fierce heat 
of the Chinese kilns were cobalt blue and copper. 
Floral designs came into existence at the same time. 
The early decorations w^ere massive, the designs being 
strongly silhouetted by raised outlines. The famous 
green porcelain known as celadon was produced about 
this time, probably being made in imitation of the 
highly prized jade stone. The Chinese place the 
highest value on the blue and white wares made during 
the reigns of Yung Lo, Siien Te, and Cheng Hwa 
(1403-1487}. This 15th century blue and white 
is the finest, excelling anything of later date. The 
magnificent sang de boeuf was invented at the same 
time. Another ware of this period was the egg shell 
porcelain, on some pieces elaborate designs being en- 
graved before firing. Some of the designs are so 
delicate that they cannot be seen until held to the 
light. The yellow pieces of Hung Chi (1488-1505) 
and Cheng-te (1506-1521) are most prized. 

Toward the end of the i6tli century, China began 
lo produce porcelain with colors fixed over the -glaze. 
Previously the potters had been confined to cobalt and 
copper, the latter being very uncertain. In the new 
proce.ss,^the pieces were refired after fixing the decora- 
tion, The first colors used were green," purple, and 
yellow, red over an itnderglaze of blue being added 
later. During this time, the production was enormous, 
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and shipments to Europe began, by way of Portuguese 
trading vessels. This led to certain changes in design, 
to comply wdth what was thought to be European 
taste. 

The most famous porcelain of the Ming d^masty 
was produced during the short reign of Siien-te 
(1426-1436), the favorite design being pale blue 
flowers. The product of Ching Hwa (1465-1488) is 
most frequently copied. The system of marking 
china by means of characters which show^ the reign 
under which the piece was made, originated during 
the Ming dynasty, but only one piece of a set was 
marked. Decorations of this period are usually in five 
colors; green was the predominating color and hence 
such pieces are classed as faniille vert. Other colors 
used are: blue under the glaze, red, yellow and deep 
purple over it. The blue and white made in the Ming 
period are remarkable for the purity of color. 

The third period of porcelain was introduced with 
the Manchu dynasty, 1644, and extended to the end 
of the reign of Kang Hsi, 1723. The Imperial pottery 
works were destroyed more than once in the 17th 
century as a result of rebellions and the Manchu in- 
vasion, but the early Manchu Emperors gave the 
industry their protection and their reigns saw the 
height of artistic production reached. Kang Hsi, 
the second of the Manchu Emperors, was the only 
ruler of China wdio remained on the throne for a com- 
plete cycle of sixty years, and during this time some of 
the most notable pieces were produced. Attempts were 
made to reproduce the green and blood-red glazes of 
former times, but tbe results were different, and the 
sang de boeiif reached perfection. The blue and white 
pieces of the M ing dynasty were perfected not only with 
greater decorative skill but the cobalt blue was more 
brilliant and the purity and quality of the white glaze 
superior. The hawthorn ginger jars were produced. 
Many specimens of this period have no date marks at 
all, for a rather curious reason. In 1677 the 
superintendent of the factory gave orders that the 
name of the Emperor should no longer be used as a 
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mark, because with liis name on it, the accideiitai 
breaking of a piece of porcelain would amount to an 
act of disrespect to the Emperor. Pieces marked with 
empty rings'inay be ascribed to the few years following 
1677, during which the order was enforced. The 
tliree most famous monochrome glazes of the reign 
were: apple green, sang de boeuf and peach bloom. 
During the Kang lisi period the faniille vert, or hue 
colored porcelain with a brilliant green usually 
predominating, were first made and are much sought 
after and highly prized by connoisseurs and to even a 
greater degree does this apply to what is termed 
"iliree color Kang Hsi.*’ Some of the specimens of 
the latter have sold at enormous prices, especially the 
black glazed background. The marks of the p^eriocl 
vary hut tire most common are double circles and the 
fungus leaf. 

Following this came the short Yung Ching period, 
which lasted Ihirieen years, from 1723 to 173b. Sliort 
as it was, tlie period marked many advances, Iargel5" 
becruKse of the personal iih.erest taken in the art by the 
Emp-eror. Tne drawing is better tliaii that of any 
precedirig period, and the designs were assigned Ic 
sm.;iher space on the r)ieces. so that the porcelain itself 
coukl be admired. Owing to an inferior supply of 
co: all. the blue was not so good as before, but to brdauce 
tins die feet, the rose color, from gold, was discovered, 
giving birth to the great rose family. The ihie stipple 
work of Yung Cliiiig diistinguishes it from ilic :.>road, 
bold waslies of color of the preceding period. 

The Kiel; Lung reign 1 . 173^-17951 always 
sisnd out as a distinctive period, it represents the 
highest t'jchnital shill and the perfection of not only 
qnnhiy in:t details and finesse. The beautiful famille 
ro.-.:: vv'u< perfected and reached its liighest stage of 
deve; V Vditli th.e perfection of details, how- 

ev-;:r, jcrlidn amount of llie forceful character and 
/U.iauiglh vrhichcdiaracteri.zed the Kang Hsi period was 
io-i. During the first part of the period of Kien Eung 
tliere vxre but few clmn ges from the ware of the 
reign. Then a new director of the Imperial 
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works was appointed and further experiments in tlie 
rose color carried out. The pink, rub}' and rose egg 
shell plates and dessert services which were so popular 
abroad were produced during this reign. As this 
period was .so much longer than that of Yung Ciiiiig, 
the production was larg^er and for that reason the 
period is of more importance from the stand-point of 
the collector. However, there is little difference in 
the class of production, and it is difficult even for the 
expert to tell to which reign nian}^ pieces belong, un- 
less the distinguishing marks are present. 

The modern period of procelaiii making in China 
extends from the close of the reign of Kien Lung to 
the present time and has been distinguished b}’ no 
remarkable developments. The indust r}’ has suffered 
a great deal through rebellions and misrule, the w'orks 
at Ching-teh-clien being destroyed by tlie Taipings. 
A few new types have been produced, but the potters 
have chiefly confined themselves to the reproduction 
of older masterpieces, to copying Wedgwood and 
Sevres and making pottery in semi-European style to 
meet the demands of the treaty port Chinese, A 
poor quality of blue and white was made in large 
quantities to meet the demand from Europe. 

It is most difficult for any but the expert to 
determine the period to which specimens of porcelain 
belong, for the potters have alwa3^s copied the best 
works of the preceding periods. As the mark has 
been copied also, it seldom means anything but an 
indication of tlie |)eriod to which the particular type 
of porcelain beloiig.s. The collector will find nothing 
earlier tlian the Ming dynasty in the shops, of winch 
there are dtozens in every city of China. If there are 
any specimens of the Sung dynasty extant, tlicv are 
in the great collections of the royal family, and 
former Hanchii officials. The pieces offered in the 
shops to-day l)€.‘loiig to a much later date, few of them 
being more than lOO years old. 

licfcrciiCi^ for farther reading: '"Chinese Poreeiain' 
by IV. C. Gniiand; "‘Chats on Oricnlnl ChiiiaG by J- E. 
Blocker. 
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Painting. — China can boast of a succession of 
great painters for the past twelve ceutiiries, with 
some wortli}^ of note who lived and worked much 
earlier. Chinese writing being, in its earlier form^ 
merely a kind of pictorial representation of ideas, 
writing and painting developed together, the excellent 
penman usually being a painter, also. By the end 
of the 3rd century B.C., painting wms a developed art 
as distinct from writing and since that time several 
schools have flourished and given place to later 
developments. 

It is unnecessary to go into a history of the art, 
which followed about the same periods of prosperity 
and decline as porcelain making. Developed wdthout 
any outside influence, Chinese painting is entirely 
different from European, and foreigners, until they 
adapt themselves to the Chinese point of view, And 
in it much to be desired. Chinese painting is an art 
of lines, rather than of color, and one in which 
imagination and poetry are more important than 
technical details. The symbolic figures of Budhism 
and Taoism and famous figures of Chinese history 
make up the principal subjects of paintings. The 
painter always strives for harmony of composition 
and subtlety of conception. If a beautiful female 
character is to be portrayed, she must be surrounded 
by graceful animals, billow}^ clouds and swaying 
reeds. If it is a stern warrior, who makes up the 
principal figure in the picture, the artist will probably 
paint in massive mouiitaiu peaks in the background. 
The first thing the foreigner notices in Chinese paint- 
ings is the lack of perspective. The Chinese say it is 
unreal and therefore inartistic to represent space and 
distance on a flat surface where it cannot exist. 

The paintings of the old masters are carefully 
hoarded in private collections and the shops offer 
many clever imitations. Good prints of the best 
paintings are now on the market and can be secured 
at cheap prices. 

Reference for further reading : ^‘History of Chinese 
Pictorial Art by H. A, Giles. 
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Bronzes, — Bronze work represents the oldest 
form of art in China, and the history of the develop- 
ment of bronze can be traced rather clearly for 3000 
years. The earliest specimens in the collections of 
toda}^ date back to the Chang and Chow dynasties, 
{1766-255 B. C.) These bronze vessels are chiefly of 
a ceremonial type and the forms have been repeated 
in both bronze and brass to the present day with but 
slight changes. The older pieces display a savagery 
of design in contrast to the delicacy and refinements 
of later Chinese art. Very early in the history of 
the art, conventional designs of real or fabulous 
animals were used as decorations. The early pieces 
are covered with red, green and brown patina, and 
later pieces show excellent counterfeits of these evi- 
dences of age. 

In pieces dating about 500 B. C. the highest 
development of the art is found, when specimens 
were magnificently decorated with gold and silver and 
the earlier crudities of technique had disappeared. 
The later pieces are more elaborate and less austere 
in design. More refinement of form was shown after 
the 2ncl century A. D., owing to the infiiience of 
Biidhism, which had been introduced into the 
country. The art suffered a decline in the Tang 
dynasty, was revived in the Sung and later by the 
Mings, the highest excellence of the renaissance being 
reached under the reign of Kang Hsi, the great 
Manclui Emperor. Chinese dealers often seek to 
delude the traveler by offering him clever imitations of 
old bronze pieces, made of brass. The difference can 
easily be detected by the ring. 

ArehlteetllFe, — China has but little to offer in 
the way of architecture, most of the buildings being 
small and of the conventional Chinese design. Bricks 
and wood are used almost exclusively and no building 
IS known to exist which dates earlier than the llth 
century. However, the present buildings are of the 
same type as those of the 4th and 5th century B. C. 
With the exception of the pagodas and the buildings 
in the treaty ports, there are few structures in China 
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more than two stories high. Tlie crowded cities are 
almost entirely made up of buildings of that size, and 
the narrow dark streets give no encouragement to 
architectural ambitions. The effect of the few fine 
facades is lost for the same reason. 

The roof is the predoniinaiit feature of the 
Chinese house, with its elaborately curved corners, 
projecting eaves and graceful sweeping lines. The 
construction of Chinese houses is singularly similar to 
that of American steel buildings, as the walls are not 
retaining walls. The structure is built up on pillars, 
which are later filled in with bricks and mortar. 
Often the roof is curiously oniaiiiented with sharp 
barbs and points which stick out in all directions, the 
object being to impale any evil spirits which may be 
ilying about. For a similar superstitious reason, all 
important buildings nuist face the Scutln Official 
buildings and pretentions residences are made up of a 
number of small buildings constructed around a series 
of courtyards and connected by passages. 

The pagoda is the most familiar type of Chinese 
building. There are several thousand of these struc- 
tures ill China, usually crowning the summit of a hill 
or tlie highest ground swell in aflat country, and it 
is a poor city indeed wdiich does not boast of at least 
one. The construction of pagodas was probably 
prompted by superstition ratlier than religion. Many 
of them were put up by public subscription in order 
to propitiate the evil .spirits and bring good luck to 
the town. “Most of them are of seven or nine stories, 
while son.ie .are thirteen stories, the number or stories 
Deing alway.s odd, and therefore lucky. Budlnst 
temp'ies are usually found in the proxirnitv of the 
pagodas, the prie.sts profiting by" the stream of 
vi si tons. 

Silk.'— It is chiefly by means of silk tb.at Cliiiia 
maintains ^the balance of foreign trade, the annual 
exports of this article amounting to more thati 
000,000, while the Chinese estimate tliat twice that 
amount is used at home. Chinese history credits the 
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iiiveiitioii of silk to iiie wife of the Third Emperor^ 
who, for that reason, has been deified with tlie'naine 
of Yiteii-fi. It is certain that silk worms were reared 
about her time (B. C. 2600) and for main^ centuries 
the secret was jealously guarded by the Chinese. The 
methods of production were learned from China by 
Japan and the latter country now produces, for 
foreign sale, a larger amount of silk than China. 
China's annual production is increasing, but not so 
fast as the world’s demand. 

Great care is taken in the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree, which forms the chief food for the silk 
worms. These trees are planted in rows five or six 
feet apart and are carefully pruned down, never being 
allowed to grow to a height of more than six feet. 
They live about fifty years. The coarser kinds of 
silk, including pjongee, are produced from worms 
which feed on oak leaves. The wild mulberry, which 
attains a height of forty feet, is also used, but all of 
the fine silk is produced from the small domestic trees. 

The eggs of the silk worm, carefully prevServed 
during the winter, are hatched out artificially about 
the time the mulberry leaves are ready to supply their 
food. In some ]'ilaces hatching trays not unlike 
poultry iiiciil)atc)rs are used, but the greater part of 
the silk of China is produced Ijy peasants, wlio liatch 
the worms by the heat of their bodies, or between 
blankets placed Iseiieatli the bed. The newly hatched 
worms are no larger than a hair, and about one tenth 
of an inch long, one ounce of eggs producing about 
30,000 worms. With their voracious appetites, the 
worms consume huge quantities of mulberry leaves, 
often iiioiilting or casting their skins to make room 
for their rapid growth. The worms produced from 
one ounce of eggs will, in their short lifetime, 
consume a" ton of leaves. During this time, the 
worms are carefully tended, the Chinese observing 
many superstitious precautions regarding them. 
They believe that any noise is very harmful, and 
when a visitor is taken into a feeding slied, he is 
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cautioned not to make any sound, while the worms 
are informed of his arrival, so that any breach of 
etiquette he may make will not startle them. From 
the time the}' are hatched, the worms are supplied 
plentifully with leaves, only good specimens being 
offered them. The men usually wash their hands 
before gathering the leaves. The w^ornis are part- 
icularly hungry after each moulting period, and will 
then eat twenty times their weight in leaves. At 
maturity, after a life of about one month, the worm 
is two inches long. 

It then climbs to the top of loose bundles of 
straw which have been provided for the occasion, 
and begins to spin the cocoon. The keepers watch 
tiieni carefully at this time to prev^ent crowding, 
which would result in double cocoons. A few threads 
are attached to the straw by the worm, which 
immediately begins spinning, moving its head round 
and round and building the silken sheath, in which 
it encloses itself. The spinning is completed in three 
to four days, and if left undisturbed, the moth will 
break through the sheath in another ten days. 
Instead, the cocoons are gathered, and the chrysalis 
killed, within a few days after the spinning is 
cr)inplete. This can be done either by steaming the 
cocoons, or packing them with leaves and salt in a jar 
which is buried in the ground. 

The cocoons are sold to tlie filatures, a few 
uninjured ones being, allowed to produce moths in 
oi'dtr to supply eggs for the following crop. The C3'cle 
ol the ordinary silk worm extends over the 3'ear, but 
scene province two crops of cocoons annually. The 
worms which feed on oak leaves are not fed by their 
keepers, but are placed on the trees, being removed 
to new trees as fast as they exhaust tlie leaves. They 
aisu spin their cocoons on the trees, from which they 
are later gathered. 

Of recent years large steam filatures have been 
established with foreign machinery in Shanghai, 
Canton, Hangchow, Hankow, Soocliow and other 
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places, and these, to a great extent, have replaced the 
more primitive methods of silk iiiaiuifacture. How- 
ever, the hand reels and looms still produce enornions 
quantities of silk. More than 300 varieties are made 
by these primitive iiietliods. Each silk producing 
city is fanious for th.e inamifacture of one or more 
kinds of silk, the finest white cloth coming* from 
Wiisieli and the richest brocades being made at 
Soochow. Probably the best stocks in the country 
are to be found in the Clnnese shops of Shanghai. 
The finest crepes in hundreds of sliades can be bouglti 
at $i .50 a yard, or about $22 for a bolt of 17 yards. 
Rich brocades in plain colors or flecked with gold are 
offered at S2.35 to gd, taffetas at 75 cents and lining 
aiiks at 30 cents. 

Carving’. — 'I'lie patience and industry of the 
Chinese make them excellent carvers, tliougli their 
work is distinguished l^y the tedious care witii which 
it is produced rather than by its artistic qualities. 
Ivory is one of tlieir favorite materials, and few are 
able to believe that the carved ivory balls, one inside 
another, sometimes to tlie number of twenty, can be 
produced without recourse to some trick. But this is 
the kind of work in which the Chinese carver 
delights. The outside ball is carved aiul through 
holes in the .surface, tools are introduced and the 
inside ball detaclie<l from its shell. This process is 
repeated until the small central ]>all is reached, all 
being covered with minute designs. Elaborately 
carved and gilded wood pieces are used to decorate 
the fronts of sliops and sometimes in private 
residences. Small images are carved from ivory, jade 
soap stone, or seeds. A favorite material is gnarled 
roots, which are carved into fantastic sliapes of genii, 
poli.slied and varnished. Under the training of 
foreigners, the Ciiinese p>roduce .'iome magnificent 
wood pieces- At Sicca wei, near Siiangliai, the 
Jesuits maintain a furniture factory where Chinese 
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boys are employed. Some of the productions of this 
place have been used in decorating the palaces of 
Europe, and many travelers carry home one of their 
carved camphor wood boxes as the richest trophy of 
a trip to the Orient. Many carved jade ornaments 
are offered for sale, and the visitor should be war}^ of 
a greenish white soapstone, which is often offered as 
jade. Real jade is very hard and cannot be easily 
scratched with a knife. 

Lace* — Eacemaking was unknown to the Chinese 
before the coming of the missionaries, but is now 
quite important among the minor industries. As lace 
making has been taught by missionaries coming from 
all parts of the world, the visitor will find almost 
every variety of lace produced by the Chinese and 
at prices which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. But 
care should be observed by the purchaser, for with 
labor so cheap, there is a tendency to use cheap 
materials even in the most elaborate pieces. Those 
desiring it may have exact copies of laces made while 
in China, and at very small cost. Lace is similarly 
made in Japan, but many travelers testify to the fact 
that the prices in China are much cheaper. A 
collar and cuff set of Irish crochet may be purchased 
at $5 to fro, or of Flemish, Rose Point or other laces 
at f7 to $ 20 , Bendings, edgings, etc. in Cl any may be 
obtained under the local name of ‘^Cliefoo’^ laces. 

Emtofoidery. — The same qualities of patience 
and industry which have made the Chinese such 
excellent wood carvers have made them equally good 
at embroidery. This is an art which they share with 
other nations of the East, but the earlier developiiieut 
of the silk industry in China gives Chinese embroidery 
^ lojiger history than any other. 

Developed locally, there are many different 
styles of embroidery, varying both as to the stitch 
and the colors employed. One of the most famous 
of these is the Peking stitch, made by twisting' the 
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thread aroitiid the needle, the result being 'similar to 
the French knot, but much finer. The high esteem 
ill which the Chinese hold all ancient products is more 
justified in embroidery than in many other things, 
for with the recent introduction of analyne dyes, and 
attempts to cop}’ foreign patterns, the harmony and 
beauty of the older pieces has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The richest examples of modern embroidery are 
to be seen in theatrical costumes, for no producer of 
xlmerica or Europe ever lavished on his theatrical 
costumes one half of the expense that is borne by 
the actors themselves in China. One costume worn 
by an actor will have required the labor of ten 
or twelve women for five years, and during the 
performance he will appear in many different garments. 
Naturally, fashions in these expensive gowns do not 
change rapidly. 

A great deal of embroidery is produced now for 
foreign sale by the women and girls in mission schools 
and the traveler will be able to secure fine pieces at 
but a fraction of the cost at home. A large quantity 
of embroidered mandarin robes and other purely 
Chinese products are offered for sale at the Chinese 
pawnshops and curio shops, often at prices which 
barely cover the original cost of the material. With 
the establishment of the Republic, these elaborate 
ceremonial costumes have been abolished for plainer 
dress, and there is no longer any native demand for 
them. 

Lacquer Ware* — The Chinese very early learn- 
ed the uses of products of the varnish tree and from it 
made, centuries ago, wonderful pieces of lacquer 
ware which are not excelled by the present products 
of Japan. The sap of the varnish tree is drawn when 
the tree reaches an age of seven years, being 
collected in mid- and late summer for the use of the 
lacquer makers. The wood to be lacquered is care- 
fully polished and covered wdth thin paper or fine 
silk. Over this is placed a layer of varnish, covered 
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with a mixture, often of emery powder, red sandstone 
and Vermillion, though other mixtures are made up 
of different materials. The piece is then dried and 
the whole process repeated, from three to eighteen 
times. When pieces are to bear a design, it is drawn 
on heavy paper and then marked with fine pin pricks. 
The design is transferred to the piece by powdered 
chalk, and drawm with a needle. Carved lacquer is 
very expensive and is seldom produced now. In its 
manufacture, a dark paste, in which powdered egg 
shells hai'C been mixed, is applied to the wood and 
allowed to dry. The piece is then carved and several 
coats of red varnish applied. 

The whole process of lacquer making is tedious 
and requires a long time. Foreigners have been 
unwilling to give the Chinese workmen enough time 
to complete pieces ordered and as a result, inferior 
methods of manufacture have become prevalent. 
The work is done in dust proof rooms, and not 
without a good deal of physical suffering, as the raw 
varnish is very irritating to the skin, and will cause 
small boils. The oldest specimens of lacquer ware in 
the shops belong to the Ming dynasty. The finest 
present day products come from Ning'poand Foochow. 

Principal Products. — More than loo kinds of 
Chinese goods pass through the Maritime Customs 
for export, the principal one being silk, valued 
anmially at ^13,400,000, Other principal products 
for export are: beans and products, ^4, 945, 000; tea, 
;/;^4, 842,500; cotton, ;i^3,82i,ooo; skins and furs, 
;^2,686,ooo; sesamimi seed, /i, 937, 650 ; vegetable 
oils, ;^t,78i,7oo; medicines and allied products, 
£-1,050,000; strawbraid, ^1,035,755; wool, ;£700,000; 
tobacco ^^408,590. The mineral resources of China are 
comparatively undeveloped, and the present large 
products of iron and coal are consumed locally. 
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Y an Imperial Edict, following* a 
successful Republican revolution, 
the Mancbus abdicated from the 
throne of China and acquiesced 
in the establishment of a Re- 
publican form of governinent. 
The Abdication Edict was dated 
February 12, 1912, and at the 
time this is wTitten it is too early 
to discuss the Republican govern- 
ment beyond saying that there 
is every reason to believe that 
it will succeed. The system of 
governnient which it replaced had 
existed unchanged for several 
thousand years, for although the 
Chinese have often rebelled against 
tyrannical rule, they were quite content, until recent- 
ly, with the form of government to which they were 
accustomed. 

It is too mucli to expect that the Republican 
authorities will make immediate changes in forms so 
old, and iiiucli of the old system will survive, temper- 
ed by a constitution, elected legislative bodies, and 
a new sense of individual political rights. Tliere- 
fore anything written at the present time about 
the govern iiieiit of China must be a description of the 
old system which is passing, rather than of the new 
which has not been fully developed. 

Theoretically the government of China was an 
absolute monarchy, strengthened by the fiction that 
the Emperor was the ‘'vSon of Heaven,” w’ho made 
obeisance direct to the divine powers, leaving 
his subjects to follow^ Budhism, Taoism or ChrivStiaii- 
ity just as they liked. This fiction had behind 
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it many centuries of Chinese customs and tradition. 
The usurping Manchusdid not fail to take advantage 
of this and although they had seized the country by 
the sword, they insisted on the moral right to rule. 
The Manchii Emperors faithfully observed the 
elaborate ceremonial of their Chinese predecessors and 
secured for themselves an appearance of the reverence 
which was accorded to the old Chinese Emperors, as 
mother and the father of his people. 

In theory, the Emperor was supreme, held the 
power of life and death over his subjects, could 
regulate their lives down to the humblest detail, was 
not amenable to any earthly authority and from his 
decisions there was no appeal. Though surroimded 
by boards of councillors and advisors, it was not 
necessary for him to follow tlieir advice, or even to 
pretend to do so. His rule was by divine right and 
he was subject only to the displeasure of heaven, 
manifested by floods and famine when his rule had 
been unwise, or by rebellions when it had been 
tyrannical. 

The ancient Chinese system of government adopt- 
ed by the Manchus was a curious growth from clan 
rule. The unit of goveniment was the village, which 
usually consisted of a single hamlet with its surround- 
ing farm land, although in the larger cities, several 
villages might be included within the walls. The 
chief officer of the village was the Tipao or village 
head-man, who, in theory, was elected by the 
villagers and then received official recognition. He 
w’BS the representative of his fellow villagers in all 
official capacities and in ordinary times was the only 
official with whom they came in contact. 

This democratic form of selecting officials ended, 
however, with the Tipao and all others in the Empire 
received their appointment and their power direct 
from Peking. Leaving out of consideration the 
numerous boards and councils which surrounded the 
Emperor, the chief administrative official under him 
wms the "i^ceroy, appointed as over -governor over one 
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or more provinces, each of which may or may not 
have had its own Governor. There were eight 
Viceroys for the eighteen provinces. Three of the 
provinces were under a Governor with no Viceroy, 
and seven were under a Viceroy with no Governor, 
the later tendency being to abolish the post of Gover- 
nor ill those provinces hi which the Viceroy resided. 
Among Chinese the Governor was known as Inspector, 
a name which survived his former status, when he 
made periodic visits to the provinces to see that the 
provincial officials were properly attending to their 
duties,* Tater he became a permanent resident and 
enjoyed authority supreme in his own province, but 
subject to the check of the Viceroy and the Tartar 
General, the latter person, usually a Manchu, having 
command of the Manchu garrisons in the various 
provinces. Other provincial officials were the 
Treasurer, Judge, and Commissioner of Education, 
lie latter being a recent addition to the list. 

Within the province, the unit of govermiiental 
administration was the district, made up of several 
villages. A few districts formed a prefecture, while 
two or more prefectures formed a circuit, under the 
jurisdiction of a Taotai. The Taotai was an assistant 
to the Governor, having charge of militar}-" opera- 
tions within his own circuit. The Prefect was a 
means of communication between the lower officials 
and his superiors, rarely exercising any executive 
powers, but acting as a court of appeal from the 
District Magistrates, when the resources of the 
litigants enable them to enjoy the luxury of an 
appeal. The District Magistrate was the lowest in 
tank of all of those appointed by Peking and the 
representative of the throne who came in closest 
•contact with the people. 

It would be very difficult to find, in any other 
'government, officials whose duties corresponded to 
.those of any Chinese official of the old order. In 
theory he was able to undertake any task, no matter 
liow teclmicai. If troops were to be provided, tribute 
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paid, dikes to be built, and, in later days, railways 
projected, the Viceroys and Governors were ordered 
to perforin the various tasks, the government at 
Peking rarely going any farther in its commands 
than to demand that certain results be accomplished, 
leaving the manner of acconiplishinent entirely at the 
discretion of the official who received the Imperial 
Edict. In practice, each official shifted the task 
always to his immediate inferior and in this constant 
shifting of work, most of it finally reached the 
District Magistrate, who was last on the list and had 
to satisfy his superiors that the work had beeii done. 
The source of powder, the gradations of rank and the 
shifting of tasks, were usually indicated in the 
proclamations of the District Magistrate, a typical 
one beginning: 

‘‘The Magistrate has had the honor to receive 
instructions from the Prefect, who cites the directions 
of the Taotai, moved by the Treasurer and the Judge, 
recipients of the commands of their excellencies tlie 
Viceroy and the Governor, acting at the instance of the 
Foreign Board, who have been honored with His 
Majesty’s coniiiiands.” Tiien follows the command 
and the signatui'e of the Magistrate who indicates 
again the sources of the command which in theory 
came from the Emperor, although it might concern 
nothing more important than the abolishment of a 
lax collecting office. 

Within his own district the Magistrate or Mayor 
was the supreme official. He tried all cases, was 
judge, jury and executioner, jailor, coroner, famine 
commissioner, tax collector, road and bridge su- 
perintendent, treasurer, commissioner of education, 
chief of police, and assumed all the duties usually 
attended to b}' the officials found in a county or town 
of another country. The annual salary of this busy 
official amounted to ^12 to £$6 with an allowance of 
a larger sum granted “for the encouragement of 
integrity among officials.” But the salary was no 
indication of the emoluments of the office wdiich 
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might be and often were a thousand times the amount. 
He was equipped with a large number of subord- 
inates, yameii runners, messengers, jailors, clerks, 
and tax collectors, for all of whom he must provide 
and all of whom must, to the extent of the op- 
portunities offered by their delegated powers, provide 
for him. 

In theory separated from him but in practice 
under the orders of the Magistate was the Tipao, or 
village headman, who has been mentioned as being 
ill theory elected by his fellow villagers. Sometimes 
the village consisted of only one family clan in which 
event the Tipao was the head of the family, or clan, 
or by local custom the office succeeded from father to 
son. In other places, the theory of election was but 
seldom carried out. The Tipao was a man of con- 
siderable authority, having charge of title registers 
and acting as a kind of constable for the administra- 
tion of criminal law, but the office, under an adverse 
City Magistrate could be made a very unpleasant 
one. The Tipao was responsible for the good behavior 
of all his fellow villagers ; if one of them comniited a 
crime and was not caught and handed over to justice, 
the Magistrate might .satisfy the letter of the law by 
inflicting punishment on the Tipao. By taking 
advantage of every opportunity to do this, the 
Magistrate had it in his power to dictate the naming 
of the Tipao, and when the two worked together in a 
friendly way, the emoluments of their offices were 
greatly increased and the life of the Tipao became 
endurable^ Thus the election was seldom resorted 
to, but the villagers gave their tacit consent to the 
appoiiitmeot or otherwise the Magistrate experienced 
a period of tiirbiilency in his district wdiich ended 
only with the selection of a satisfactory Tipao. 

Although possessor of supreme authority in his 
territory, the Magistrate was as careful, in all of his' 
official functions as in the selection of the Tipao, not to 
offend public opinion or to presume too much on his 
power. His one aim was to serve his three years 
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term of office with no disturbances in liis district 
which would attract the attention of his superiors. 
The people always knew very effective methods of 
embarassing a too-officioiis Magistrate. When the 
tax collectors, who, along with the taxes, must collect 
their owm salaries and emoliimeuts for all of the 
superior officers, made unusually heavy demands, the 
people ill the country rioted and set fire to the official 
yamen. In the cities the guilds declared a cessation 
of trade, which is a strike, lockout and boycott com- 
bined, thereby effectively cutting off all the incidental 
revenue of the officials and soon attracting attention 
from the superiors of the Magistrate, tii extreme 
cases they seized the Magistrate, bound him and 
carried him to the Governor’s or the Taotai’s yamen 
with the announcement that they would have no more 
to do wdth him. These small rebellions against 
misused authority have been going on constantly in 
China for centuries and formed a very effective means 
of counterbalancing the despotic power of Peking, no 
matter what the dynasty. 

In tlie old days official advancement was obtained 
by literary ability only, and the Prefect with his other 
duties, ivas charged with conducting the examinations 
in bis prefecture. Success at these examinations 
carried with it only the privilege of taking part in the 
Provincial examinations. These examinations were 
usually attended by from 10,000 to 12,000 students, 
out of whom only a few hundred would pass. The 
successful ones, again, were entitled to compete in the 
great Metropolitan Examination at Peking, Out of 
6,000 competitors at this examination, probably 
300 w’ould be successful and the names of these were 
placed on a list from which all official appointments 
were made, except those awarded to sons of old and 
faithful public servants and to students who had 
failed to pass tlie examinations but had made frequent 
attempts. Chinese literature is full of stories of 
students who grew old and grey in their studies to 
pass the, examinations, finally succeeded, and died 
enjoying the dignity and wealth of official life. 
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Within the last century of Mancliu rule this 
ancient civil service fell into disuse and in its place 
was siibstitiited a rather open system of selling official 
positions. Under the later years of the Maiicliiis this 
system was highly developed and p^racticall}" every 
official, before receiving his appointment, was 
squeezed of enormous sums, only a small part of 
which ever found its way into the government treasury. 
Secret as these transactions naturally were, residents 
of China generally knew the sums paid for various 
offices. For instance, a cabinet position was supposed 
to cost. about 200,000 taels, and the lucrative post of 
Taotai of Shanghai was worth 100,000 taels for each 
year the encuinbent held office. In addition to these 
lump sums, the prospective official was compelled to 
oil his way to those in power by liberal gifts to all 
the hangers on of the big yamens, and to the eunuchs 
ill the Forbidden City. 

This purchase price of tlie office was an invest- 
ment which the office liolder soon regained by similar 
deals for the official positions included in his patronage, 
and it was customary for the relatives and friends of 
an aspiring young man to finance him for the purchase 
of ail office, confident that he would soon be able to 
repay the amount invested. Occasionally during tlie 
last years of Mancliu rule an appointment was made 
for literary aliility only, but it was seldom to a lucra- 
tive post. 

With this outright sale or offices, the Maiiclius 
exercised a great deal of discretion in their distribu- 
tion and planned always to prevent the ascendancy of 
any one person to an extent that would endanger 
their own supremacy. With the exception of Maii- 
clniria, wliid) was governed by tlie Mancliiis, no 
official was appoiiued to serve in tlie province in 
.which lie was bom, so that all officials in China were 
aliens to the people with whom they lived, just as the 
Maiicliiis, were aliens to the country as a whole. 
Often an official could not speak the dialect of the 
province in which he served and carried on all his 
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official relations through interpreters. When officials 
received appointments, they took with them their 
retinues of servants and attendants, and in the case of 
the higher officials, such as a Governor or a Viceroy, 
they were accompanied into the strange province by 
picked guards from their native place who remained 
to protect their masters from the wrath of the people. 

In addition to this ancient precaution to prevent 
the foniiation of a personal following by an official, 
the Maiiclms were always careful, in their appoint- 
ments, to alternate men from different parties and 
when the president of a board was, let us -say, a 
member of the Canton party, the vice president would 
certainly be a member of a party directly opposed to 
the Canton party, and he probably would come from 
a province very remote from Canton. Until the 
recent reform movement in China united all the 
educated men in one party, this device was very 
effective in preventing any wideh^ organized movement 
against the Manclius. Fellow officials might mutually 
desire the overthrow of the Manclius but their own 
dislike and distrust for each other as natives of 
different provinces or members of different parties 
would prevent tliem combining against their common 
oppressor. 

With the offices purchased outright, the incum- 
bent named for only three years, and with practically 
iKi supervision from Peking, it was natural that 
bribery and extortion should develop in all official 
dealings. The Viceroys and the Governors bought 
their offices at high prices from the Manclius and high 
Chinese officials and they naturally expected to 
regain the price paid, and a good profit during their 
term of office, and also recoup themselves for the 
frequent pre.senls necessary to give the authorities in 
Peking in order to make their official lives endurable. 
The same sy.stein extended ihrouglioiit the official 
line to the District Magistrate who was always 
carefid to employ good tax collectors, but paid little 
attention to the repair of roads or bridges in a 
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'district which would be his lioiue for only a sliort 
time, and under circumstances which made everytliiiig 
spent on repairs reduce his private income. 

The method by whicli the tax burden was 
distributed in China affords a striking illustration of 
the timorous but grasping rule of the Maiiclius. 
‘'Chihli, the Metropolitan Province, has nearly half 
its area outside the wall, under the Mongolian system, 
and nearly half the area within the wall was granted 
in military tenure to Maiiclui princes and nobles, 
exempt from land tax ; and yet tliis province is third 
in the •amount of land tax returned, collected from 
less than a third of its area. The three provinces 
(Shansi, Shantung and Honan) immediately adjoining 
Chihli, and within the more direct reach of the Peking 
garrison, are respectively first, second and fourth on 
the list ; Shansi, rated above all other provinces, is 
poor and exposed to climatic vicissitudes, but is 
attackable from Peking and from Mongolia as well. 
Of the remoter provinces it is sufficient to mention 
Kwangtuiig, one of tlie richest provinces of the 
Empire rated tenth among the eighteen provinces ; 
and Hupeh, with great agricultural wealth rated 
tliirteeiitli.’* 

This l)asi.s of taxation was established by an 
Imperial decree of 1713 which provided that the land 
taxes as collected for that year should be fixed and 
immutable for all time, no increase or changes being 
allowed under any circumstances. The method by 
which it was distril)Uted showed tiie IManchu theory 
of taxation, to squeeze as much as possible from the 
near!)}’ provinces wliich would be easily reached by 
troo|)s from Peking, in case of a revolt, and to levy 
very liglit taxes on those remote provinces which 
iiiighl be able to create a great deal of trouble. 

It must not be supiposed. however, that the 
wisdom of this theory of taxation was appreciate<l by 


‘‘Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire” 
by H. B. Morse. 
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tlie moderu tax collectors, nor did they allow the 
luinnitable assessments of 1713 to remain uncliaueed 
in the two centuries which followed. During that 
time the taxes were increased by artificial additions 
and accretions until they were from two to ten times 
the a.ssessed amount. Every change in the fluctuating 
currency was made an excuse for this, and in the 
annual rounds of the tax collector, he always tried to 
collect as much as po.ssible and the people tried to pav 
as httle as possible. Included in the amount collected 
was always a variable item known as “co.st of collec- 
tion, - oui of which the collector was supposed to 
of his office, as well ‘as the 
suppoi t of his superiors, a part of the revenue derived 
^ ff hnally reaching the Imperial Clan, 
not in the iorm of tax remittances, but as personal 
gifts irom minor officials. Just what part of the in- 
1 government sources, 

it ^ various authorities have 

e.dimatc.,1 the amount of taxes actually collected as 

as cSkcS. returned 

A purchase of his office from 

condition of which tended to 
corruption on the part of the 
m'.'V''" I- tii.s term of office, secured at 1 

_^.g.i puce am. after tr mble.some intrigue, was .served 

whom he 

,1 sti- 1 '“V ■ ”, whom he wa.s often antago- 

e it ;-,v pvejtKlices. His appobit- 

t wa s t '1 cf wind! time 

Ue .A,.e..;e-1. eituer to make wav for aroib-r 

apponuee. or come to another mulei-siamiin',:- wiii/ffis 

“i;™ i™!;';!’; 1 1"';"" “">":»-«■ owiM,* 

ill oriler to «lii-e ivltll'lb foSmro,“1l ao'i'momS 
, 10 txpecl cv.ry retire,] Chinese official to r,o4« 
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after repeated offers (this formula being invariable 1 
the actual conditions under which the Mancliiis 
awarded office were as follows: after the payment of 
an agreed sum to those having the appointment 
in charge, and liberally rewarding all the hanc^ers on 
ot the court, the Chinese official took over the office 
with the tacit understaiicliiig that he would be allowed 
money as possible out of it. Hi» 
official instructions were full of high soundim'-^ 
phrases, exhorting him to patriotism," honest v and 
a teiition to duties, hut in practice they were ei'itirely 
ditfeieiU. Usually Ills understanding of his offici-'l 
instruclions amounted to this: “ Yon liave noS paid 
a good sum for the office to which vou have been 
appointed for three years, and vou are eiitiikd to 
inake as much out of the office as possible during 
that time. As you prosper we will exneot vou to 
show an unselfish spirit by occasional gifts to our- 
selves. As to the government of the Province (or 
prefect, or district) do the best you can. \\ 
not interfere, and all we ask is "that you 
iiiake the taxes so heav}’’ that the people will 
io use a popular American phra.se, the iii.s' luciio;;'.- 
might be snniined up: “ We don’t expect -.v-r lo he 
good, blit do be careful.” 

In Chinee official life each office, wilii its 
I iminutive salary, came to be very accurately rated 
and those in power knew the posibilities of each of 
tlm 2000 appointments controlled in Peking. Kach 
official expected, as a matter of course, to receive all 
of the pett3' grafts of his predecessor and to add as 
many new ones as his ingenuity could devise. Na'- 
turally they grew with each succe.ssion and some of 

tile most lucrative ones represented the gradual 
accretion of j'ears. “ ludi 

Tile transportation of tribute rice offered a cv<,od 
. e.xample of tins. This tribute rice coming froni the 
southern and \ angt.sze Valley provinces, was formerly 
snipped l>y the Grand Canal, each provincial -over- 
tior through whose territory the .shipments pa.ssed 


will 

3iur 
. j 
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securing certain sums for the expense of transpor- 
tation. Ill addition to this, each governor ivas 
charged with the niaintenance of tlie canal and for this 
was given a specified allowance. Finally, with the 
partial filling up of the canal and the eslablisliiiient 
of coast steainsliip lines, it became much cheaper to 
traiLsporl the rice in the steamships than in the canal 
barges. Practically all of the shipments were made in 
this way in recent years, but in theory the rice was 
still hauled over the Grand Canal and for this purpose 
a fleet of imaginary barges was maintained at great 
official expense. At frequent intervals this fleet was 
destroyed by a storm and was tlieoretically rebuilt, all 
of which added to the income of a large body of 
enterprising and poorly paid officials. Tliis is only 
one of tliousands of examples which might be given 
of the manner in winch the Chinese official regained 
the price paid for his office. 

The deterioration of official life in China extended 
to all classes during the latter part of the Maiiclui 
rule. The sale of an appointment to one high official 
soon spread the corruption through all the lower 
ranks of officialdom, through his efforts to recoup 
himself, and at the beginning of the present century 
the pterin “Clujiese official'^ was a synonym for 
inefficiency, corruption and tyraninu The respect 
accordol the average official was measured chiefly by 
the fear he inspired and when one, b}- his tolerance, 
public spirit and comparative honesty, gained the 
good wiil^ ot those over whom he ruled, his name was 
linked with the names of the local heroes. 

^ W nile thus deterioration, under Maiichii rule, was 
going on, the Manchu line lost the virility which had 
inade^its successful invasion of China possible. From 
tiie tune ^of the i'aiping Rebellion, China had no 
iiiaiine Emperors and was under the rule of regents. 

lie kite FhnprevSs Dowager, Tsze Hsi, the only strong 
Aiancim rider of the nineteenth century, was not of 
t le ro) rd Inie, but was the daughter of an obscure 
.Manchu, given to the Emperor as a concubine. The 
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]Maiiclui soldiery, throu^^b a few centuries of easy 
existence on the tribute rice, lost their figliting edge, 
just as the imperial princes, liiddeii away'^in the 
Forbidden City witli eiiiiuchs for playmates became 
weaker with each generation. 

To the coarsening influence of the eunuchs was 
added the deterioration of blood through the taking of 
slave girls and prostitutes as concubines. Though 
iiiteniiarriage of blanch us and Chinese was prohibited 
by Imperial Kdict, this did not prevent the imperial 
princes from a<kling attractive Cliinese girls to their 
harems .with the result that there was a considerable 
adiiiixiiire of the commonest of Chinese blood. The 
little luiiperor whose abdication ended tlie rule of the 
Alaiicluis was more than Half Chinese. His maternal 
graiid-niotlier was a slave girl bouglit at Yangchow. 
His father was half Cliinese and his mother three 
quarters Chinese, but the Chinese blood was of the 
worst in the Kmpire. 

With the retirement of the Manchus, there are 
many indications of improvement in official life. In 
the appointment of officers, returned students from 
America and Europe have been given the preference, 
one of the cabinets which marked the traiivsitioii 
period containing a majority of graduates of Yale. The 
despotic power of the former officials has been limited 
bv a constitution, with [novincial and national 
assemblies, elected by the people, possessing all 
legislative power. ^ Under the new system, China 
promises to come into her own as one of the great 
powers. 

References for further reading: China in laxv and 
Conuncrcc'' by T. R, Jenugan; ‘'Trade and Administra^ 
fion of the Chinese Empire by H. B. Morse. 
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(and the Yang-tsze Valley) 


ENEEAl Information. — Distance 
from London by sea, 11,000 miles; 
from San Francisco, 5000 miles, 
from Hongkong', 850 miles. Local 
time 8 hours in advance bf Green- 
wich. Population : foreigners, about 
15,000 ; Chinese, about 800,000. 

Arrival: Ocean steamers anchor 
at Woosung, from which place pas- 
sengers arc conveyed to the landing 
jetty on the Bund by steam tender, 
There is no landing charge. Re- 
presentatives of all hotels meet the 
steamer and take charge of baggage, 
ihincipal hotels are in a short 
distamai of the jetty and may be 
reached by ricslia. 

[■[(’dels: Astor House5^' rates, 
single room $5 upwards, double room 
r yA '' : Palace," rales single i oom $5 upwards ; 
Kaivr, raU'S single room 85 upwards; Burlington, Hotel dcs 
['hekerton's. All hotels are on the American 
plan. Restaurant : Carlton." 

Consniiijes: Austria-TIungary, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Xetherlaiids, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain," Sweden, 
United States. 

Posi OflJccs: In addition to the Chinese post-office, 
six others, are located in Shanghai for the benefit of their 
respect! ve_^ nationals, the rates of postage through the 
various offices to the countries they represent being about 
the usual domestic rate. The post-offices are located as 
follows: American, 17 Whangpoo Road; British, 7 
Peking Road; French, 01 Rue Montauban; German, 
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G Foochow Road ; Japanese, 42 Whangpoo Road; Russian, 
42 Boone Road; Chinese, 0 Peking Road. 

Telegrams and Cables: Offices of foreign cable 
companies are located in the block between Canton and 
B'oochow Roads, on the Bund, the office of the Chinese 
Telegraphs being just in the rear. The German post-office 
has a cable to Tsingtau, where connection is made with a 
European line. Cable rates arc as follows, per word: 
Hongkong, 18 cts. ; India $1.20; Europe, all countries via 
Suez $2.50; United States and Canada, $2.20 to $2.55; 
Australia $1.25 ; New Zealand, $1.40; Philippines, 65 cts. 
to $1.05 ; Tonkin $1.10 ; Peking* 18 cts.; I'ientsin 18 cts. ; 
Dalny 38. cts. 

Cook's Office: 2 Foochow Road. 

Railways : Shanghai-Nanking Railway, from Shanghai 
to Nanking, 193 miles, connecting by steam launch across 
the Yangtsze witii the Tientsin-Pukow line; Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway, from Shanghai to Flangchow, 125 
miles. 

Foreign Churches: Holy Trinity Cathedral, Union 
Church, St. Andrews, Free Christian Church, Church 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Joseph’s, Deutsche Ev- 
aiigelische Kirche, Mohamedan Church, Synagogue Beth 
El, Japanese Union Church, Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Transportation: Carriage hire, per hour $1.00; half 
day, $3.00; full day $5. Rieshas, half hour, 20 cts,; hour, 
40cts. ; half day, 80 cts. ; whole day, $1.40. IMotor cars, 
$6 per hour. Tramways, average fare 0 cts. per mile. 

Newspapers: Daily English: North China Daily 
News, China Press, Mercury, Times, Republican ; B'rench: 
UEclio de Chine: German: weekly, Der Ostasiatische 
Eloyd, About 20 daily Chinese papers arc published in 
Shanghai, in addition to many weekly and monthly 
publications in several languages, devoted to special 
subjects. Shanghai is the largest publishing center in the 
Far East. 

Sliaiigliai, the commercial metropolis of the Far 
East, is one of the most interesting and cosmopolitan 
places ill the world. It is a peculiar mixture of East 
and West, the dominating business elements being 
western, while the greater part of the population is 
Oriental. The street scenes are particularly full 
color, for one can see here almost every national 
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costume. Chinese, of course, make up the great bulk 
of the population, but the Chinese inhabitants them- 
selves are greatly mixed, coming from nearly every 
province in the country. Japanese contribute a large 
part of the alien population and bring with them their 
distinctive dress. In the Hoiigkew section are to be 
found extensive Japanese settlements, with many 
shops which deal in nothing but Japanese goods. 
Alongside them will be found shops which deal ex- 
clusively in Indian goods, Ijesides German, Russian, 
British, French and American stores which cater to 
tiieir particular nationalities. 

Kvery nation in Europe is represented here; in 
fact there is scarcely a nation in the world which has 
not lielped make up the cosmopolitan couiiiiiinity. 
Black-f)earded Sikhs, swarthy Lascars, and effeminate 
lookii’ig Aniianiites add to the motley collection. 

The native city which gives its name to the now 
port of vShaiigliai, is not one of very great 
impurtruice, eitlier commercially or historically. It 
was a, small rival of the greater cities of vSoocliow and 
ILarigeliow, Imt foreigners saw an opportunity to 
make oi it one of the great ports of China. Accord- 
ingly wlien tlie Treaty of Nanking was signed 
!)eiween Clnna and Great Britain, Shanghai was 
included as the most norliieni of the five ports to be 
made open to fortign residence and trade. It is no 
longer considered lo be a [uari of north China Ijiit the 
earlier ge'»gra] 5 ]iical ' division is perpetuated in the 
mune oldest Shar-ghai daily, the Norik CJiina 

ihiify Aou's. IjiUil opened to foreign trade it had 
been nolidng more than a port of call for seagoing 
iunks.^ The cUy was formally opened on November 
17, 1 ^ 43 ^ hill grew very slowly. At tlie end of the 
first^ year ^as an open port, Shanghai had but 23 
foreign residences, one consular flag, 11 business firms 
and two Protestant missionaries. 

Tlie site which had been selected for a British 
Settlement was iiltle more than a reed-covered marsh, 
intersected by many small canals, and one of the first 
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tasks of foreign residents was to make this liabitable. 
How well that work lias been accomplished 011I3’ the 
visitor to Shanghai can appreciate. Six years after 
tlie British Settlement was marked out, the Chinese 
government gave territory to France for a settlement 
between tlie Chinese City and the British concession. 
In the late 50s, Americans leased ground 011 the norlli 
of the British Settlement and in 1863 the British 
and American Settlements were combined as the 
Iiiternationai Setllemeni, while the French remains 
distinct, h'hiis there are Cnree sei^arate niiiiiicipalities 
in Shaiighai : the Chinese City, surrounded by a 
wall, the French SeUlement, and tlie International 
Settlement. 

Of these the most important is llie International 
Settlement, which is governed l>y a IMiiiiicipal 
Coiiiu'il. Tlie Council is elected by the Furopeaii 
and American tax payers of tlie settlement , rind serves 
willKUit pay. Under its long and lionoralde admin- 
istration have ]>ecn improved, the town made 
Iiealtlifiii, paiks and gardens acquired, until Shanghai 
has come to ]>e known as “ The Model vSettlement.” 
Its modern buildings, clean, paved streets, and air 
of business activity ahvrrrs cause much surprise on 
file icu't of visitors. The city is Imilt on tlie banks 
of the AVhaiigpno, a river wliich flows into the 
Yaiigt>>:e near the sea. All the siirrouiidiiig 
con 11 try is a level plain, whicli Itecraise of its 
ferlilitv is tlie garden si'-oi ot China. The great 
productiveness of the siirromidiiig country as well as 
the commanding ]-'Osition of bliangliai in the trade 
of the Yimgtsze Vrdley have combined to make it 
one of the most importaiit business centers of the 
Far Fhist. 

The visitor coming up tlie Wliangpoo on a steam 
tender sees but little tliat suggests the Orient to him. 
The river is crowded with shipping, tlie waters dotted 
with large rmd small steamers, tugs, lighters and 
sampans.*' On the shore there are huge ship building 
plants, warehouses, oil tank.s, clocks and a biasv IV'>' 
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Each side of th.e street for many blocks is lined with 
goipous Ci'.niese re.str.urants, wliose proprietors vie 
wita eacii otUcr in niaicing the gaudiest showing pos- 
sible with gut, mirrors, paint and lacquer. At S 
o clock at nignt the street is lit up with a brilliancy 

^ Great White Way 

ot China, and from that hour until iindnic>-ht tlie 
restaurants will be thronged with Chinese at dinner 
parties, which often extend over 6o or 70 counses and 
cost §5 to $10 a plate. A visit in the eveuino- is full of 

Inlfuf ‘.'od crowded with goodlumiored. 

jostling Uimese and from the gay restaurants come 
sounds of Chinese music, or the equally shrill voice 

nf rf- teller who relates narratives 
ot China s more glorious ages, punctuating the clrama- 
tic points with a gong. 

T , dl® interesting places of Shanghai is the 

International Institute, 290 Avenue Paul Brunat a 
common meeting place for all nationalities and for 
persons of all religions. In connection with the ins- 
CMiiV'^ iiitisemn with fine exhibits from all parts of 

. times a year Chinese hor.se dealers arrive 

m Snanghai with cargoes of shaggy Mongolian ponies 
which they bought for a few dollars eacirin Mon^olS 
and .sdl toi niany times that price to members of the 
Kace Unb._ Each spring and autumn a race meet is 
held marking the opening and the close of the local 
social .semson. Race week is the most important social 
period of Shanghai and pre.sent day hostesses maintain 
the old reputation of the settlement for hospitalit^^ 

principal clubs, 

and some of the hotels. 

pie Chinese city has remained uiiclianeecl by the 

proximity of the foreign settlement and is still sur- 
rounded by walls which were first put up in the 14th 
ceiitury and have been repaired and replaced many 
times since tncm. With _ the establishment of the 
vepub.ic, the Chinese officials have shown nioreenero^v 
m cleaning up the streets, which are now much leiss 
ottensive to foreigners than formerly. The city is 
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chow, towing long strings of house or cargo boats. 
Usually one launch leaves eacli evening with iiothiiio* 
but liouseboats, and arrangements should be made to 
avoid the cargo trains. The towing charge is small. 
Tlie launch trains leave the landings on Soocliow 
creek each afternoon about 5 o’clock, reaching Soo- 
chow early the following morning or Hangchow durino 
the following afternoon. The trip from Hangchow 
to Soocliow occupies about 18 hours. If the traveler 
is in no hurry, he can take a leisurely trip, the boat 
being yuloed'*' or sailed, stoppiiig at any point he likes. 

Houseboats may be rented for |8 to $12 a day, 
servants and provisions being extra. The hotels are 
usually able to make ail arrangements for house boat 
trips, or they can be made through Cook’s. Some of 
the most popular short trips are as follows : 

Week End Trip to the Hilis.—Leave Shanghai 
Friday, sail or yuloh by way of Jessfield reaching' the 
hills at Feng-wan-shan Saturday night. Spend Sun- 
day on the hills, leaving Sunday night and reaching 
Shanghai IMonday morning, 

Three Day’s Trip.— On the first day, go through 
Naziang to Kading, a fine city which was ruined, like 
so many others in this part of China, by the Taiping 
Rebels. The ruins are very interesting, including a 
fine Confiician temple, extensive walls, wharves, 
temples, residences, etc. Return on the third day. 

Triangular Trip, — The trip from Shanghai to 
Hangchow, thence to Soocliow and return to Shanghai 
may be made in six days. Leaving Shanghai in tow 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, one will arrive in Hang- 
chow about twenty hours later, giving time to make 
arrangements that afternoon for the trip through the 
Vv e.st Lake in a local Ijoat on the following day, taking 
liincheou along and returning to the hoinseboat in the 
attenioon. Spend the fourth day in visiting Hang- 
chow citv , leave that afternoon for Soocliow, reaching 
there early the following morning. Soocliow should 

® worked in the rear of the 
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be visited in two ways, through the streets and tlirougii 
the canals, for each trip will give an entirely different 
impression of the city. Leaving Soocliow in tow of 
a steam launch at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, one will 
arrive in Shanghai early the following niorning. 

B\’ adding one day to the trip, one may visit the 
beautiful lake Ta Hu. There are many opportunities 
to extend a houseboat trip by traversing the Grand 
Canal, visiting Cbiiigkiaiig, Wusieh and other smaller 
places. 

Hangchow* — On the vShanghai-Ningpo railway 
and the Chieii Tang river, iOb miles southwest of 
Shanghai. Can also be reached by houseboat. Tow- 
ing cliarge $ro to $15. No local liotels for foreigners 
who will find it advisable to come by houseboat on 
wliicli they can live during their stay. Population, 
350,000. 

Aiiiong the renowned cities of China, HaugchoWj 
capital of Chekiang Province, holds foremost place, 
p'ew other cities have played such an important part 
in the dramatic history of the country and few others 
are at the present time so picturesque, although most 
of its ancient glories have disappeared and the city 
is only a fraction of .the size it was in its prime. A 
small village of fishermen and salt boilers existed on 
the site of the present city of Hangchow until the year 
591, when Yang Su built a wall around the place, 12 
miles long. The existence of a strong wall was the 
surest way to attract settlers to a city in that day of 
clan fights, and the walls of Hangchow must have 
been exceptionally strong for the city grew rapidly 
and the walls were extended several times, altliougli 
now they embrace about the original area. 

It was then that Hangchow became the center of 
foreign trade in China. “Here the Parsee could be 
seen worshiping the rising sun, or bowing at his 
fire altar, or carrying a corpse to the Tower of Silence; 
here the Jew intoned his law, and rested on the 
Sabbath; here the Christian, who had come overland 
from Persia and had been known in the land many a 
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The overthrow of the Siinsr dynast}^ by the 
Mongols, brought great injury to Hangchow. Walls 
and public buildings were torn down, and the great 
libraries for which the city was famed, were burned. 
The city began a decline, which was arrested a few 
years later, 1357 > ^^3' restoration of the wall. It 
was 13 miles long 30 feet high and 49 feet wide. 
According to local records this work, which was 
acconiplislied in three months, required the services 
of 540,000 stone masons, 50,000 carpenters, 360,000 
plasterers, 6,575 metal workers and 4, 500,000 coolies. 
With the establishment of the T’sing Dynast}^ a 
l\Ianclm garrison was placed at ..Hangchow as the 
capital of Chekiang Province, the Manchu quarter 
occupying the side of the city next to the lake. 

The Taiping rebels in their northward march 
came to Hangchow and left it in ruins, for they burned 
more than nine tenths of the city, including all the 
principal shops, guild houses and temples, and 
massacred more than three fourtlis of the population, 
vSince the time of the Taipings the city has been 
slowly rebuilding, !)iit there are still many large 
spaces, covered with blackened and weed grown 
ruins. 

Tl’.e canals which traverse the city are spanned 
b}' many bridges. “Strange superstitions cluster round 
them, no woman being allowed to cross when a boat 
is l)eneatli, and no one being allowed to speak when 
passing under certain Dumb Eridgesr’ The old 
Examination Hall has been pulled down to make 
\Ya\' for more modern buildings, for Hangchow is 
taking an active part in the new education of China. 

■%! A variety of industries are carried on in Hangchow 
most of them by natives of other provinces, for the 
Hangchow man is usually a scholar and does not 
deign to enter business. Oti Great Street is the 
largest fan making esiablisliment in the country, and 
nearby one of the largest drug shops. Attached to 
tlie shop is a deer pen, for the most popular Chinese 
medicines are made from the horns and bones of deer. 
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Aniiiterestinj^' Hreat Street is the ‘'Spirit 
Monc}' l\actory' itiiitatioiis of Mexican 

clullars are iiukIc. to l)e Iranied in llie same iiiaiiiier 
as the older joss paper. The product is very popular 
aiKl is trm joss paper made in iiiiilatioii 

of l;H:;p;' 

iiangc’iow was foruieiiy a place of a £;Teat deal of 
commercial imp'Ortance. lu icSop the silk factories 
alone j^ave employment to 00,000. It was opeiied to 
foreign residence and trade in 1890^, but the foreign 
residents are eontlsiedi to a few missionaries and 
Japanese. I'lamccb.ow people are noted fbr the 
briliia'.il coloring tjf tlieir garments and for their 
olKiir.acy. Tlie Clrhiese of odner provinces call llieni 
■' iron liended." They are smaller and bruwiier than 
tlie Cliinese of the :K»:'ther:i provinces. 

One of Ih/C most famous hikes of Cliiua is West 
T.rike, which. Hangch.ow overlooks. Poets of many 
centuries have sung its pwaises and niaii}’ Ihnperors 
on' China liave visitedi it and addts! to its natural 
I'icanties 'ny bridigos, pavilions and villas. During the 
Sirng d,}'nas5'c tls;: sliores were co\X‘red with tea 
houM'S, ulnle (m its clear waters fiooted luindreds 
Cif barges gair.h.ly (leionaled for the equally gaudy 
siingonaig gid.s. It became such a Mecca for the 
pleasure lo'ing, and opportunities for spelling 
nior.ey were sf) great tliat th.e lake acrjiiired the name 
of “'File hlelti’ig Pot for Money.” In siiiiiiner its 
snrfiice is coveied wnth thousarals of water lilies. 

Bui tlie lake is surronnded by sordid memories as 
Well, for wh.en tiur h'aipings visited Hangchow in 
o‘^'n2, severa.l huiulred thousand of the iiiluibiiants 
comniitted suicide iii c;rder to escape more horrible 
iieatlis at tlie harals c»i tlie invaders, and according to 
local chronicles, the lake was so full of !)odies that it 
was possible to walk over them for a distance of half 
a li. Hangoliow is especially rich in places of interest, 
and a few of tliem are indicated below. 

The Six Harmonies Pagoda, about four miles 
southeast of tlie .south gate of the city, was first 
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■mill in 971, by a Budhist monk. It was destro}^ed 
tln'rino- a rebellion in I12J and as a result destructive 
tides 'and floods followed. It was rebuilt in 1143 , 
partially destroyed by Taiping rebels and restored in 
the present design being nuicli tlie same as the 
orfitinn!. It is one of the few pagodas of 13 stories, 
is 334 feet high and each face of the hexagonal base 
Fiieasiires 48 feet. 

Tiiiiiider Peak Pagoda, 011 the lake shore was 
biiiit l)y tlie wife of Prince Cliieii Shu in 97 ^? 
rapidl}-'' falling into min. Only four of the original 
five sU 3 ries miiiaiii. Before the pagoda was built, 
two water demons, the white snake and the green 
fsli, caused a great deal of trouble, and kept the 
iiihabhaiits in a stale of terror, but since the structure 
was completed, little has been heard of them, ^ and it 
is herieved they are buried beneath its foundations. 

Prince Sluds Protecting Pagoda is just west of 
llie Americaii Consulate. It is believed that the hill 
on which it is built was the site of a pagoda as early 
as tlie fir.st century, but the one of which this is the 
successor was completed in 9^8. It has since been 
destroyed severa,! times and rebuilt by p>riests. Nearby 
is a large l)oiikler, which came down straight from 
liea\’en and contains within it a large precious stone. 
As the precious stone is in the center of the boulder, 
the visitor cannot see it, nor can lie prove that it is 
not there. 

On the west shore of the lake is Holy Succession 
Monastery, which was visited by Emperor Kang 
Hsi, who wrote many scrolls for the temple. The 
Monastery of Manifest Congratulations is just outside 
the Cliien Tang gate and was built in 968, and has 
since ]>een rebuilt and repaired many times. Here 
many priests receive their “ vows certificate,’’ after a 
residence of a month in the monastery and the taking 
of an oath to abstain from wine, women and meat. 
At tlie conclusion of the ceremony, the abbot burns 
on tlie top of the priests shaven liead one pastile for 
each vow, which accounts for their scarred appear- 
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aiice. If the priest is without evil desires, the 
Ininhtii^ of these pastiles will not luirt him. hut if 
he desires the Ihiiuj^s from which lie has sworn to 
almtaiu, lie will suffer jereat ixiiii. Most of tliciii 
suiTer. 

Soul’s Retreat is a picliiresque natural park, 
with* tuauy temples, s:;rotloes and carved futures, 4M' 
miles uoilliwest of Cliieii Tan^' ^^ate. A monaster}’ 
was founded here in 32?'") f'sy an Indian monk wliose 
atien.tion was drawn to tlie spot liv the antics of a 
pet monkey wlieu he was passin«4 tli rough tlie place. 
Tile monk saw that tlie nuMikey had recoguh/ed the 
great resemldance of fue place to its luilive land, and 
conclmled Tnal the hills, rocks and all, had beeii 
transferred ironi India. Phnperor Kang Hsi gave the 
place Ids palroimge, ami presented idols, scrolls and 
money to the abimc;:. One of the most interesliug 
points is ll;e Iiall of 500 Disciples.” 

In the old ihin Tai’s yamen is the “ Pool of One 
Hmulivd Lions,” containing the famous 'bald 
headed, tnrlies, Tl-e rMitiincli of the family is ac- 
ereditedi with an age of bOO } vats and is inidoiibtedly 
tlie hero of an iuierta.ting inciiienl of tlie Sung 
dynasty. A ipair of enter|'>rising thieves managed to 
dig a suhterannenu pa.ssage from th,e moat to the 
goveniraent tuasury njid stole quanlies of silver, 
’Their dead bs>diies were foiunl lloatiug on the surface 
of the moat one morning, and it dc.-veloped that the 
tiiriltiS. angered b}' tlie iiicfls i'mm liie treasurrg Iiad 
bitten lhc!!i to death, Tlie turtles are fed and cared 
for now, and live u life great ease and comfort 
h>ecaiwe of the virtues of llieir mictestors. 

In the norilnvest (mrner of tlie city is tlie 
Xestorhiii vlvAixh. uoledi liy Alarco Polo, who s|')oke 
of its elabcrrately om'ved gates. AI)out 30 miles to 
the north c^f Hangchow is Alokosb.aii, u summer 
resort, freqiiente<l by foreigners. The resort is situat- 
ed on a lull 2000 feet high, covered by a bamboo 
forest which provides many pleasant shaded roads. 
The houses are mostly owned by foreign residents of 
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vSiiaii^^hai. Mokoslian can be reached from Shanghai 
ill ten hours by rail and motor boat. 

fvV/v/viiiV for further reading: "'Hangchow the Oily 
Heavcii', by Prcderick D, Cloud. 

The Grmd Canal.— Like the Great ^ Wall of 
China, tlie Grand Canrd remains as evidence of 
tiie advanced state of China at a time when 
I'hirope was peopled wltli barbarous trilies. This 
great engineering work extends from Hangchow, in 
Oliekiaiig province, to Tientsin, on the Gulf of 
Tiie section between tlie Yangtsze and the 
Hwaiiio is tlioiight to have been built about 4^0 B. C. 
about two Iraiidred years before work on tlie Great 
Wall was Isegiin. It was not until more than a 
tluu.isaml }‘ears later that the section south of the 
Yangtsze was built, while the work was completed, 
w!:h the northern section, in the thirteenth century. 

Hanfchow and Hainiiig Bores. — The estuary 
wliioli forms the mouth fd' Chien Taiig river is a 
little more than 6o miles wide and gradually narrows 
diOwn to one eighth of tlmt distance at a point 85. 
iiiilcs inland. At this point the tides meet the 
currents of the river and the incoming volume of 
WMtei* ]siles up in a high wave extending fronr 
one side id the channel to the other, and rush- 
ing cm with a dofeaning roar at a rate of twelve to 
fiflee!! miles rui hour. Th.e sight of this white crested 
of Wider sometimes fifteen feet high, will never 
he foi'gotlen. The bore is to be seen twice a day, but 
is I'letler aJ, tlie full aud new moon and is seen at its 
1 )i:st at tile ('pirhiociial period, near the end of Septem- 
i;i;r iuul hlhrch. 

The bore is well worth seeing at Hangchow, but 
is Seen at h"cst advantage at Haining, about 43 miles 
from ILingcliow. Mere the channel of the river 
iiariTJWs lo about cT miles in width, and tlie sea wall' 
is high and is well constructed. The place affords a 
nui!iL*er of vanlag’e points froiiji which the bore may 
be viewed, probably the best one being the pagoda. 
I'iie bore at that point is especially large and 
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hoislerons, the wail of water being I 2 to 14 feet liigb« 
Immediately^ after the bore passes, the water in the 
liver rises to a height of 20 to 25 feet. The stone 
eiiibaiiknients and the steps which liave been built for 
the refuge of the junks wliile the bore is passing are 
very interesting. 

Flaining inay^ be reached b}' taking the launch 
train from Siianglird for Hangcliowy and casting off at 
Sa-iiiiin oil the Graial Canal. The distance to Haiii- 
ing can be made in eight to ten hours, 

Soochow. — Sixty miles from Sliangliai, on the 
Shangliai-Nanking Raihvayn Fare $2.(';0. Ccdii also 
be reached by houseboat. A treaty port opened 1896. 
Population 50O,<x>0. Several comfortable hotels for 
foreigners are maintained Iiere under Cliiiiese inaiiage- 
iiient. 

The many canals which intersect tlie rich and 
beautiful city of Soochow have given it the name of 
^^Tlie Venice of the Far East,” while the very liigli 
standing whicli its scholars have always enjoyed has 
made it the Athens of China. It is one of the most 
famous and oldest cities of China and the admiration 
of the Chinese for the place is expressed in the 
familiar opiotation “Heaven above and below Hang- 
cliow and Suochow.” The history of the city covers 
more than Jooo years. In 525 B. C., Prince Ho Eii, 
t)f the Kingdom of Wu, ordered his |}rime minister to 
a city^ for liiiii to serve ns his capital. Tlie 
Instructions were to biiihl “a large and iniliieiitial 
city where his subjects could dwell in time of danger 
and where his government stores could be protected 
from the enemies that coiislanlly menaced his 
kingdom. “ The ollicial decided on aiiibitioiis plans. 
The city was to have eight water gates, like heaven, 
and be square like the earth. The total ieiigili of 
the outer walls aggregated 15 miles. Inside were 
two inner enclosures the largest one enclosing the 
Forbidden Cityq for the palaces and yamens, and the 
smaller enclosure for the personal use of the prime 
minister. 
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hliv.-'S/. " rV v.r.Cu S':.>v:l:o\v as liie capital. 

The ::i:pe:ial Irccps :n:Kic short of the city 

wall- a:; 1 ti:e ai-:h:t:ot:s was captured and 

execute h :ho:.;^ whh his troops. T:ie most recent 
rest' ratio:; of the oil}' aadis was i:! 1062, under the 
Man.'hn Ihapeiou*, Kan<^ hlsi. A hlanchu 
e: vros pu.atcccd iiere and the town refortified. 
Bat' hn:vnts were ad^’>jd . rising :o a height of 6 feet 
abow the wad, which is 15 iniics in length, 2S feet 
in hw,j,h'- iS reel thick. T!;e walls as they 

stand today iiave ijceii frequently repaired but are 
min h the same as ::: n'to2. The walled city is about 
4 I'C-g i':a in nortii to south and 3 miles broad. 

A V-;d;-; .do::q d'c broad well ]'iaved top of the wall is 
del: „d:l. i;d. hu' away rrotn the noise and crowds 
heu 'V ard yet yivin^ an excellent view of the whole 
city. 30 to :oo yards wide surrounds the 

city and is u>ed as a canal, connecting with narrower 
inter>ecting caiuihs of Ih.e city. 

“At t'i:e water gate toll is collected b}’ a bag at 
tlie card of a long pole, sucli as cathedrals use. Tliere 
is 0:: course some delay here, and it gives opportunit}’’ 
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to observe the cormorant iisliing boats. The birds 
are equipped by nature with a large pouch to deposit 
their catch in, aiul by art with a ring round llie neck 
to prevent its slipping — accidentali}’— any fiiriiier. 
They sit in double rows por.r.d t';ie boat till the 
manager pushes Uie!:i into the water with a bamboo j 
wlnen one finds a ii.'ibi, he pecks out the eye am! 
pouches the creature; if it be loo large, lie invites 
(stlier cormorants and they t»ogetlier will lift out any 
fish not exceeding- eleven pounds. If tiiis be too 
much to swallow, remember it is a fish slory.""' 

Approaching Soocliow from any direction, tall 
pagodas first come into view. I'lnere rue five f>r 
llumi insidL* llie city and tliree crown, ihe uenrlyv hills* 
The South Gale pagoda is one of the m-ui} fm. \riiicli 
claims of tlie greatest antiquity are r.mde. llu: tkde 
of its construction being 248 A. I). The Great 
Pagoda, seen near the city wall from tlie railway 
station is one of the most famous in Cliirm. p\>r- 
liinateh', the Ikaipings, w’ho did not harm tlie ihigodm, 
uer'dvoyed tl'.u icinyie which founerl)’ stnod in frf'.h, of 
it, sn lino i- i- yuj'-iidc now to get a, comrAj«.; view 
oi tile i-'in-ajs -i’-nuU:re. It consists of vi'.-s, 

iccl lugi' auv; u uiarx’el of prupnrtion. Sixty 

feet in dimneter at the ])ase, it is 45 fiu.'t al tlie 
lop, each sl-c»ry being pioportifmately slnnuu ermh 
balcony narrower, eaeli door and window ;-;r.-b.nr 
The whole is massive couhtmclion and emmios iis 
seven hundred years well. I'nn.n tlie upper s'ories 
an exceHenl vi^'W 01 tiie Imautiful .•■'■mvtr. hnn; 
C(uuitry can In: obt.'iiiieil. In the vicird;p . r*, nui.-Uv 
sniall lulls and lakes, the latter c»jiinei’t<ai witlt eac!i 
other by innumeraioie sn.iull canals, d’o ila- <, as! is a 
level pladn lu’oken only by a ninuber of groves planted 
about small villages. To the west, lies ihe Grea.l 
Lake or Ta Pin, celebrated b>' nnuiy Ciiine-.c po^ts 
for llie beaut)’ of it-, surroundings. It is .pj b\' 50 
nules in exieni, dolo'd by ninny small islau'.b wliicli 
contain interesting temples and monasteries. From 


^•‘Thc KiglUeeii Caj.itiii.s of Chiiu” by II. ,A. rdlvc 
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few other places can one view the habitations of so 
many of his fellow iiieii. Five million people live 
within the radius covered by the eye from the top 
balconies of the pag'oda. The old priest who opens 
the entrance to the pagoda for visitors expects a 
small tip, and the boy who carries a light throngli 
the one dark passage does so in the hope of receiving 
a few coppers. 

The Tiger Hill Pagoda, the '‘leaning tower'’ of 
vSoochow is 1300 years old. The Twiii Pagodas, 
known also as the Two Pen Pagodas, stand near the 
Exaiiuriatiou Halls, and to their good influence is 
attributed niucli of the fame which has come to 
Soochow through her scliolars. “A scholar built the 
Two Pen pagodas to attract the good luck required 
to insure good scholarship to the town; but as most 
of the candidates kept on failing afterwards, he 
consulted the geomancers, and they showed liow 
alxsurd it was to provide two pens but no ink. The- 
omission rectified, the candidates passed.” vSoochow 
University is now located between the Two Pen and 
the Ink Pagoda. Soochow, throiigii many centuries, 
lias sent more honor men to the great ifetropolitan 
lixain illations i\i Peking than can be claimed by any 
other cityv and ii rivals Hangchow in the space it 
occnpie.s in tlie literature of China. The Plistory of 
S.»ck:i1iow, written lOOO years ago by one of the city’s 
most famous men, has grown to J 50 volumes, through 
the conlributions of generations of scholars. 

The City Temple is one of the show place of 
Sooehovr though much infested by beggars, who 
annoy line foreign visitor. Within its enclosure are 
fourteen seiiurate temples, containing more than two 
hundred |)riiK:iprd images. Within the city wmlls 
tliere are several hundred temples, nunneries and 
unmiislm'ies. 

Soochow lias regained much of what it lost 
liccaiise of the Taiping reljellion and is again the rich 
and cultured city ‘;>f old, with a very large class of 
ihlt' ricln In addition to its fame as the birth place 
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of many scholars, Soochow is also widely known in 
China ks the birthplace of the most famous siiio'-soiig 
^tprls. Soochow women are noted for their beauty 
and the pleasiip^' softness of their dialect. The place 
has not held its own, commercially, with other cities 
of the neigliborhood, but remains an important center 
for the silk industry, maintaining 7000 looms for the 
prodnciioii of brocades. 

‘‘The silken goods which form the staple export 
are the glory of the place, and the Imperial house- 
liold gets its chief supplies hence. It is strange to 
see the primitive surroundings, a little hut with an 
earthen floor in which they are produced, with their 
exquisite designs and perfect workmanship. In these 
uncleanly surrounding a basin of water stands for the 
weaver to keep his hands inisoiled. He can make 
four or five feet daily, a yard wide, thus earning 3CO 
or 375 cash and producing material worth nearly two 
shillings a foot. It is the best paid occupation in the 

The foreign settlement of Soochow has been built 
up outside the city walls, near the railway station 
where the streets are wide, paved, and well cared 
for. Carriages and rickshas are to be had at the 
station, but neitlier can be used in the native city 
because of the narrow streets and the many arched 
bridges. Donkeys are offered at 20 cents an hour, 
but their use is not advisable when sightseeing. The 
distances are not great and can easily be covered on 
foot. Outside the city is a famous garden, fonneriy 
owned by a high IManclut official, who, for bis sins, 
is an exile in Japan. The property was seized l)y the 
I\o:u:Micnn government and may be visited for a 
small fee. 

To the west lies the Great Lake, one of the most 
beautiful places in China. It has been the scene of 
outings by residents of Soochow for the past 2000 
years and should be included in any house boat trip. 
It can be made a part of the itinerary from Shang- 
hai by houseboat, or local houseboats may be hired 
ill Soocliow. 
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Shanghai-Nanking Railway*— This road runs 
tliroiigli one of the most thickl}^ populated sections of 
China, connectin.g Shanghai and Nanking, with an 
extension from Shanghai to Woosiing. The total 
length of the line is 205 miles. At Nanking it con- 
nects, by means of a river ferry, with the soiitlierii 
tenniiuis of the Tientsin-Piikow line, making iiossible 
a rail trip from Slianghai to Peking. The road makes 
it possible for the visitor with only a short time in 
Shanghai, to see some of the most interesting places 
in China at small cost and with no discomfort. The 
trip to Nanking may be made in seven hours by 
express. Excellent meals are served on board the 
trains, 

Soocliow is the first town on tlie road from 
Shanghai, worth a visit, ])Ut before that place is 
reached the train passes through Qiiinsan, notable 
because of the fact that it was the sea port of this part 
of China several tiiousand years ago. The delta has 
been filled in by silt from the Yangtsze and other 
rivers. Other places on the line worthy a visit are 
Wiisieh, Chingkiang and Nankitig. d'lic Shanghai 
station may be reached by traincars tiiark(‘<l ‘‘ Circu- 
lar.’’ 

Wlisiell, — To the northwest of vSoochow on the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway’ is Wusieli, (fai'e from 
Shanghai $3.40) a walled city with a po|Vd]‘U!on of 
about 200,000. h'onnerly a city of siiiall inn;ortaiice, 
Wnsicdi is growing rapidly now, h»nth as a market 
and as a center foi* the rearing of silk waniiis. It has 
supplanted vSoochow as a transfer for goods 

destined for Shangluii. 

'flimigh Hie Iniilding nr ilie raihva}- has made 
great changes in the transportation of goods, Vriisieh 
remains a very important bcait town ,iivl most of the 
boatmen between vSlnnigluii and Nanking call it llieir 
home. It is also the 'nirthplace of a large niiinl^er of 
the treaty port cooks, the cooks of Whisieh Ijeing 
famous through the surrounding country. T’iie city 
is intersected ]>y many canals, which are wide and 
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filled ivitli clear water, in contrast to the muddy 
streams seen elsewhere. 

Ati hour ciistaiit hy boat is the Weidzee spring, 
with a hill nearby on which is located a temple and 
iiioiiaster\’. Both are in good repair, clean and 
siirroirnded hy fine gardens and courts. From this 
place tliere is a good view of Great Fake. The approach 
to the spring is through a canal lined by fine trees. 
0:1 the left is to be seen a regular mound 6o 1070 feet 
high, surmounted hy a ruined, ivy covered pagoda. 
W'usieli is a center for the manufacture and sale of 
images, but its principal industry is the rearing of 
shk wt)rnLs. All about the city are plantations of 
inalberr)' trees. 

GMllg’kiailgh — Located tic miles from Shanghai, 
Clungkiang is at tlie intersection of the Yangtsze and 
the Grand Canal, and is also one of the most im* 
porlant stations on the Slianghai-Nanking railway. 
(Fare iroiii vSliaiighai pxoo ) . Tlie town is about 2COO 
years tdd and lias borne its present name for 1000 
yeais. It is a favorite resort of hunters who come 
from 81 ian^g'h;ii hy the railway. The population is 
I8J,000. 1 ne port was o|,)eucd to foreign trade in 

Jo'u. ' ‘ 01iingk:a!ig as undou’otedly the prettiest 
place oil tlie river below Hankow. liievSilver Island 
Pass with, its narrow and dillicult channel, its great 
rush ot waters, its overr.anging clilTs and bristling 
forts is justiv called the ‘Gate of tlie Yangtsze.' 
Silver Lsiano itself, with its ancient temples, its fine 
trees anti imigniliceiit view is one of the most attrac- 
tivcpspt()ls in C hinu. ih'om the summit of the hill a 
gofKt Kkca. Oi tile iieigliborhooti can be gained. On 
the norlli a h>w>iyirig plain inlei'spersed with trees 
stietelws lt> t:ie iiorizon, and on a clear da}' the 
T)agoda t)i^ V m.igchuw * ri cit} associated with the name 
or i may oe discerned. To the eastward 

iie^ a .iiiby:!n:ii ot isianas and waterways, all of which 
appeilain to Cie \angtsze, the main stream of wliicli 
beiuis to Llie soiitiieast, passing the entrance to the 
southern ]*ori:on of the Grand Canal at Tant’u, 
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On tlie right bank classical Kaollslian, with its newly 
restored temple and tlie remains of its faniotis iron 
pagoaa, juts sharply up. The native city and foreign 
settlement, overshadowed by hills, line the water’s 
edge, and Golden Island with its temples and pagodas 
rorms a weird background to the harbor and "ship- 
ping.”'*' 

Ihe British fleet anchored off Cliiiigkiang in 1842 
after silencing the forts, but since that time the 
chamiei of the river has changed so ranch that the 
vspot on winch the fleet anchored is now covered with 
villages. 

150 miles south of vShaiighai, connected 
VMth that port by daily steamer service. Fare gio 
Population about 260,000. Opened as a treaty por^ 
.'--f, but has no extensive foreign settlement. 

Ningpo is a.ssociated the 
L-i iliest attempts of foreigners to e.stabli.sli theimselves 
y y l ortugne.se traders .settled there in 

nmnbemrr>oo""''' colony, which 

nninnercd r20o .soui.s twenty years later At that 

tnnctrnuhk arose between the PortngiSe and the 

C nim-.se, Uie settlers refusing to obev tlie laws of 

Cbmn and they were ordered exiK-lk-d. The colonv 

was attacxeci ny Cinne.se troop-s and Soo Pnrttmtiese 

k » post ..ear King. 

, -fi'eporis thrown open to forei<M,er.s 
ano tlmngli the center of a large foreign trade at one 
nine, has .since necinic-d in importance 

years n1 pre.sent citv, 

ohfer ^irwhich'^^^^^^^^ 

22051. The great'Emperor Shun, U.Tci.icht- 

VanJ?-'"' G«n in the Yangts.e 
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iiatiis of CIn’na, tilled his fields near Yuyao, a small 
cit}" about 30 miies above Ningpo. His tomb is near 

S!iaoiihiiig‘» 

The town is sitJiated 13 miles from the sea on 
tlie Yiiiig river wliose branches water the fertile 
Xiiigpo plain, A good view of Ningpohs magnificent 
siirroiiiidiiigs can be secured from the top of 
the Heaven Invested Pagoda, built in 696, and 
one of tlie cddest in China. The hills wliicli form 
the easleniniost ]>')rtion of the Plimalayas in a 
grand sweej.? of more tlian lOO miles enclose tlie plain 
in a grbat iiatiiral amnillieatre. The walls of the city 
are five miles in circinnference, 25 feet high and 
partly eiiclc’isecl by a moat. Several of the main 
streets are s]mnned b}' magnificent arches, erected 
in inemor}” of tlie many Ningpo men who have 
played important parts in China’s history. 

An interesting legend concerning the river is 
told by Archdeacon .Monle, who has written so in-* 
terestiiigh" of Xingpo. In ancient times a dragon 
list'd periodically to emerge from the river and unless 
a|)peased by the yearly oiTering of a boy and girl 
would ravage the eoniiminity. In the year 61S a 
mandarin was on his way to Ningpo to assume office^ 
■?om!S!c: at a lime wlien t'ae annual .sacrifice was made. 
As he traveled across the plain he saw two country 
people, man and wife, with a little boy and girl,, 
being taken for the sacrifice. The magistrate’s 
lieari was stirred at hearing tlieir pitiful story and on 
arriving at tlie s|>ot where the dragon was due to 
a|)pear, he mounted a white house and armed with a 
sword made of rushes, plunged into the water. In a 
short time there was a great commotion in the river 
and soon the surface was dyed with the blood of the 
ciragon and cimmpion. Neither was .seen again. At 
tlm saj’ie moinmil a pool ^veiled up in the city, over 
which a temple has been built in memory of the 
mandarin and each May every hou.se in Ningpo has a 
cross of reeds over its door in commemoration of the 
anniversary. 
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Niiigpo is the commercial metropolis of Chekiang 
province and although the foreign trade is not now 
what it was forty years ago, owing to the opening of 
■other ports, the Chinese trade shows a steady in- 
crease. A great deal of household furniture is made 
there, and it is a center for the manufacture of 
^‘joss-paper. ” 

Ningpo is second only to Foochow in the produc- 
tion of lacquer, and holds a pre-eminent fame for 
carved work in white wood. 

Shallow draft steamers are able to navigate the 
mouth of the river and anchor at Ningpo, maintain- 
ing a daily service with Shanghai. Steam launches 
ply farther up the river, eiial 3 liiig the visitor who 
■cares to, to visit the interior. 

The Yangtsze Rivep. — No trip to China would 
be complete without a voyage on the Yangtsze, one of 
the largest rivers in the world. Rising on the high 
plateaus of Thibet, the Yangt.sze flows into the ocean 
near Shanghai, 3000 miles from its source, It is 
navigable for ocean steamers for 600 miles and many 
lines maintain regular sailings from Hankow to ports 
all over the world. This part of the river is lu'o;,;.! 
and the fall is so slight that tides are sU-ong 
to swing vessels at Wuhu, 200 miles from the ocean. 
The river drains an area of 650,000 square miles, but 
“Of this, more than four fifths is above Hankow, so 
that the 600 miles between Hankow and the sea is 
very like a 'great canal. At a comparatively recent 
geological period, practically all of the preseiit 
Yangtsze Valley was under the sea, and llie land has 
been built up iyv tiie sediment carried by that great 
river. At the present time tliis anioiiiits to 0428 
million cubic feet a ^^ear — enough to de|)osit a layer a 
;• over an area of 230 square miles. The 
L-ron: :■ ..round the nuauth of the river is recently 
lormeo, as indicated l^y the fact that llie name of 
Shanghr.i, now 25 miles inland, means “On the vSea.“ 
Tlie rather dreary flat country near llie mouth of 
tne Yangt.-ze soon gives way to wooded hills, which 
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at Kitikiaiig, rise to moinitain heights. The land is 
I tlie most fertile in China, and the river is bordered 
Svitli small farms and villages and several important 
cities. A large number of vessels, ver}^ similar iir 
design to the old Mississippi river steamboats, ply' 
between Shanghai and Hankow, offering sailings 
eveiy night. 

Nanking* on the south bank of the Yaiigtsze 
River, 205 miles from Shanghai. May be reached by 
train 011 the Shaiigliai-Nankiiig Railway, or by river 
steamer. Railway fare: $8.00. Steamer fare $15. 
Hotel :® Bridge,* near railway station and steamer 
landings. Rates $6 up* Population, about 400,000. 

Nanking (Soiitliern capital) ow’es its name to 
the fact that it has served several times as the capital 
of tlie country. The last Emperors of Cliina to reside 
iu Nanking were the early Mings, but the third Aling 
Emperor, Yung-lo, deserted it for Peking, as a 
means of keeping more secure control over the north, 
tlireateiied as it was by the Tartar and Mongol tribes. 
Previously Nanking had been the seat of a kingdom 
seven times. It was the residence of the king of Wti 
and later, for 120 years, the capital of Eastern China. 
For 800 years before the Ming cEmasty, it was a cit}’' 
of great political importance, though not the capital 
of the country. As Nanking, the city dates only 
from the b-egir.ning of the Ming Dynasty, but the 
city whicli was iniilt as the capital of this dynasty 
occupied the site of other cities which have hgitred in 
the history of China for more than two thousand 
years, under different names. The ancient cit}^ was 
known as Kin-ling but several centuries before Christ 
the name was changed to Tan-yang, and later to 
Kiang-nan and Slieiig Chow. 

It lias been a walled city since the 51I1 or 6tli 
century 4, lie present walls being built about 500 years 
ago. vSurrouiided by hills and facing the Yangtsze 
river Nanking is very advantageously situated for 

a<!verti.semeiit. 
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(lefen.se and has been tlie vatitage point striven for by ^ 
nianv of the leaders of Cliina's lurnieroits rebellions^ 
The Taiping's captiiredi the place and iield it agaiii.^i 
a siege for eleven years, while more ^ recently the 
Republicans captured it and made it tire, capital of 
their nrovisirmal goverunieiit. It was here that Dr. 
Suu Yat Sen. took his oath of office as President of the 
Republic of China, on January i, 1912, and remained 
here until he resigned in favor of Yuan Sliili K’ai. 

The Dresent walls of Nanking are among the 
finest in China, being 40 to^ 90 feet high, 22 miles 
long, and 20 to 40 feet in thickness. They enclose a 
vast area, a large part of which is now in vacant land, 
grown up in bamboo groves or utilized by farmers. 
A number of stone bridges crossing streams Jti the 
middle of fields, and unused for liiuidreds of years, 
indicate the location of streets which existed at a time 
when Nanking was many times its present size. 
During the occupation of the Taipiiigs, practically ail 
of tlm nioiranientrii works of an older period were 
destroyed, but enough remain to indicate the glories 
of Nanking at its prime. The most serious charge 
the artistic W’orld can bring against the Tai pings is 
that they destroyed the world famous porcelain 
pagodia, tlie most beautiful biiildiiig of its kind in 
Ch'imi, This wonderful structure, built in the early 
part of tlie fiiteeutli century by the lymperor Yiiiigdo 
to commemorate the virtues of liis mother, was 
i*i tlie finest while glazed brick wiiik the 
owri'inorging eaves were covered willi green tiles and 
mnre tiian loO bells luing from the ornamented cor- 
nice.^. A lew of the tiles from this pagoda arc 
Ireas'Hv-di b'V I'ne ^Jetropolitan Miiseuin or Art in New 
V..wk. 

'flic ccYbraied niausf>leuiii of Hung Wii, the 
h;nrd')le fiunder of the great Ming Dynasty, is to he 
seen just the city walls. It Is surrounded by 

Inige carve«'i figiiies and oilier tombs and motiiimeiits, 
all knovn as the ’Ming Tombs. Tlie huge stone 
images winch guard the tombs have been enclosed in 
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'trough wood-' . - by 

dsitor?^. T)i\ V visited o<: 

tile €.sta!)lish'i.‘ . t/ *i:e i<ey:iv:;o x'-i v.-vi vn s 

solet:i:i cereni w : ::''':v::cd t::c or i.ic yr-L 

Emperor of t ■.vomiiroo- of the OiLiicims. _ olany 
other inltresf::.; rohis ::: or rear t]-:e^ o.t} include 
v;liat remain.'- ,-5 ; : ang M'ods patace mmcr mas occu- 
p I e t! "j M d : -- f :: r d : : y ; ’ e a rs . ^ r : s : : : s i a e =. r. e c 1 1 y 

from the old , ireroy's Yamen. T::e mr^e Dmim 
Tower hi the vr::i. rar^ c: .he :i:y one of :he 
iiios: intei'est" s;g::ts. d. was hod: by aiie c: tiie 
hling Emoierc :> in ■mder to ^vatch tlie atteny :s of 
rei>els to .storr: i ;.e ci.y v/al'.s. whdle he beat a large 
drum to give c .nrnge tc the htiperial troops. 

Tiie Exandnation Yah ow::a::::ng cehs for 20,000 
siiideiits, was : nih. inriny :::e cling dynast}* and 
enlarged later. It :s now nnitsed. Xearhy is an 
ancient Ccnfiwirm ten.yie. Outside tiie Souti: Gate 
is the precious tea hou.-;e. buht on a smail hill. 
According to vn r.?:c:eut iegetui, a priest in the reign 
of Wnti, of t'ne fdang dyiinsty, chanted t!:e strYas of 
Bill! ha and sir e . O' wiS *. a j..re tio wn iioui jieaven 

and turned hi. ^ ..'.d:;r.ed sfme.u ET.e pebbles are dug 
out of the grc.unl w.,d sold; at the tea Irouse, From 
the top of the hhl a g.::;d view may be ol-taincrd. 

Although ci:y cf great ccmme-cial importanoe 
in rincieiit tiii.ijs, hwi.nhing ims bee:i outstripped by 
its rivals but :: itr on wring on a new period of 
ilevelopineiit. no a vt:p large number of Chinese. 
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formally open ,-u nndi Ten verors later the 

Shangliai-Xanh.ro Xaihvay 'was ocn:pXtcd, while the 
Tientsin-Pukev; "o ii t ay w rs tnenedn: it'O. Pukew' 
ts on ili0 opupc'.'^ n -j t .'t tl t.ic ri^’er front Xaiikinpn 
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for Tientsin beini^ ferric*' 1 ncross. T’lc 
rain.va}’ 'tai:o!i luvl ste;uner laiKlisnes arc in nsaikwsii/ 
a snhiirn of Xankinp:, noiAli of the city walis. I)uri!i'4 
the late years of tlie Aianclin Tna’a a 

progressive viceroy, many ininrcnrenients in 

Xankit:e;. inclnnini^ the huilding of gootl roads, so 
t;:at it is possible io reacli ahiiost any poi:it in a car- 
riage, a rare privilege in a Ciiinese city. Tuan Fang 
was also responsible for tlie Xaiiyaiig Exposition, and 
the inindsonie bihldin.gs remain a nieinerito to Ciiinese 
enterprise, A city railway runs from Hslakwan to 
the southern end of the walled city, making connec- 
tions with the Shanghtn-Xanking trahis. 

With fuw excj] -lions the only foreign residentsof 
Nanking are missionaries imd foreign : my: ' yees of 
the Chinese govcrnn:enl. Bui the fact tiiai ii is a 
jtniclion point for railway rmdi sleainsliip lines, and 
is growing more popular with tourists, enahdies it ic 
support a nrsi class hotel under foreign nianagenieui. 

Xan.king is a favorite pla-ce. witii hunters, wlio 
fiml fox, wolf, rabldt. |>hcasanl, pigeons, wild duck 
and wdld yig in the vicinily. 

Tieaisiii-Pukov/ Eatlwajd^-'-Tliisline, one of the 
government railways of Chinn, was opened for through 
irafhc in rt)i2 rmd affords the quickest service between 
North China and the Yaugtsze d'allexn The trip 
from Piikow to Tientsin occupies about twenty seven 
hours nuikijig it possible to go from Sluingliai to 
Peking in less tliaui two days. Tiie grejiier of 
tl:e. vu'-I run.s fn rough ])rairie country, which in 
Sininlune; province git'es way irj moitrUains. A ferry 
across the river from Nanking is provided. 

WillUL — On tlie south bank of the Yaiigtsze, 
abviul 50 mile- frotu Nanking, is Whiliii, a treaty port 
o|iened in 1877. It has a iioijulalion of 129,000. 
There nre 110 local points ivorth a visit by tlie 


advcnbetiicnt. 
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A'-Hji'il r.iiilwa}' between Wuhii and Ankirg. 25 
‘iiilcs south, the passenger on a Ya ng‘-sze river 

can aee the Nine Loins Flower Mo nnlnin, rritido 
r:p C'f a number of sharp and rugged neaks. r'liis 
monihaii] is one of the most famous place- in ihis 
pa.rt cjf Ciiina and 0:1 it are located many ic-:::y-irs of 
!:2ore than usual fame, as well as the burial places of 
some of the greatest saints, both real and inmginary, 
of 'past ages. Each aiitiiiiin, the inoiintair. is visited bv 
I'lousands of pilgrims who come for iinndrehs of 
Vidus in imy their devotions. 

Arikingd'’' — On the Yangtsze River, 750 mdies 
from X.'inkin.g and pdo miles from bdiangdiai is 
-A liking, tlie ca piled of Anhui province. Ji has a 
noopndi'i Aon ot ordy 70,000 one of tim sinaiivjst 

*m,di luasl imyiorlant of China’s provincial oariials. 
d he (. P'ag'^dn, oiifsnlu tlie Ivastern ^.ale is ih.e 
rmest on the Yangtsze river, it is seven .-t. ries higl: 
;md i)ii cacii Per are hung many small ‘n-ils whdoh 
tinkle ill the wind. It is reputed to be elastic mid 
will sway in the wind, according to loco! tradition. 
mnUiiig IS a center for tlie manufacture o: India iidc. 
d):i hmr.ps arte hgiiled in closed rooms aa.nl the Sv")!".,! 
whidi colltcls oil walls and ceiling is ivmoved rmdi 
Compressed into cakes of ink. The ciur rmrmeriv 
i-r.joyud roojre p'Olitical importance than a: nrusen:. 
a>^il was once the ca[)i;al of liie ancient kir.e^h'mj (,f 
Vdmn Aiihnif province is tlie center of A.- .n.avh-j 
oi Clinia thoiigli iXnking lias i>::.dd’.’ in. cm 
>ir’2^;«-d, Ti'c thousands of dcdlars sent fr m d'-nwcica 
Auronc for tlw rdief of famine sufferer- :awr ‘u-ecn 
•rhiedy exyeiuletl in distnets to the .m 

Ankiuc. 

fklltklang** — Oil tlie Yangtsze, near lim- '-utiei of 
Poyang lake, 142 miles from Hankow and; .450 miles 
irom ^Shangliai, Steamer fare from Slmnghau’ 
lopUualion, ab(,)iit 70,000. River steanv-'- V’,^- 
stopjoiig enough at Kiiikiang to allow a t Av liiimunp 
the Chinese City. ' 

•■often sptdied. Xgankiiig. tOfWn spehtO: X-rmr.r.i 
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lr\s great fame as harir’.g been one of the 
nKJril lieMs for the propagafhm of Kuchisni 

\vhe:i t:ni' reii;cion was introduced fro-c: iiidien Tli§‘ 
s)earitvfnl Lvcs’n-ui mountains 14000 feat liigii } stir- 
roureido;:: tlie place are covered will; imiious temples 
and ;:':v vr^ifed 1)\ thousands of pilgrims ever}* ruitiimii, 
Kiusieng was occupied by the Taipitigs in 1853 ain! 
rvlier. :-.gr;i:‘; recovered by tim fiad been 
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liH. neck. The Chinese doctors declared it was 
hecaitse tlks carriage road bad cut down into the 
serpent's n.eck and was hurting his backbone. The 
Viceroy eiilisted all available men and had 

tile new cut fined in at a cost of 600 taels ; tlieii the 
serpent let ids neck heal/ The principal street of 
the cir:/, lined by 700 shops runs north of the hdlL 

V/uclir.ng, L»efore 30C B. C. w^as capital of the 
Kingdom of Chu and from 25 to 589 A. D. was 
capital of vf.n It is now a kind of southern capital 
for CliiriC; ns tlie residence of Vice-President Li 
'fbiaii IIung> and :s slrongh’ urged by many Chinese 
as the pennrnc-r.i location of the capital. 

Ii was aror/'icl the three Wii-Han cities that the 
priiicipril of the recent Chinese E/evolutioii 

were foiighi. On October 9, 1911, the accidental 
explosion of r. bomb at 14 Pao-h.sing Li, a. street in 
ri:e PwUssio:] concession, revealed the headquarters 
of the local rv-voi:nionist.s. Viceory Jiii Cheng, in 
Witcliang, notified at once and during that night 
and tl;e fohovdiig cay instituted a vigorous searcli 
for rebels ;:i Wc’-chcng, a number being captured and 
beheaded . 

On him cvcoiirg of October 10, the cit}'^ of 
AVii»clc:ng Cllcdi with excited crowds, and a 

small secti.m ihc troops miitir.iech Others joined 
t hem an u ■ . :• .■ ^ c - ; ; ; wn , t b ey 1 • ad C: riven tl'm Yicero}/ 
tlie imperia: c./.nrrc'ndcrs and oilier ofncials out of 
llie city, Ti'c fy:"r, ii'g btigan aljoiu a week later, 
tlie i'jiteru-i o*. :.:g /j'X'iipied by preyarahens on both 
sides. Tlic .ds c'rd.ckly grew i:i 2ur:nl)er, thou- 
saiiils irr-r' : ear Lhi-cluing to enlist under 

the leacers.dy a: •ycncrc I,i Vuar: iiung. Peking 
qiiickh' W'.diroi die grari:/ of t:w sitraCen and 
hurried troops lo iv-ukcw. 

Ey the ccier pcic of the monih, tlie rebels had 
moved a large pirt m iheir icrces across the river to 
Kilometer fi'en. ir-.:ar Kankow. v;h.cre the>' met tlie 
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imperial forces receiitl3' arrived from Peking. The 
actual engagements between organized forces on each 
side began on October 27, wbeii 500 imperial troops 
■opened dre 011 a village near Kilometer Ten, wllere^l 
luiniher of revolutionists were encamped. With short 
lulls,, the fighting continued for a inoiitli, the iiiiperials 
slowly driving the revolutionists along the rear of the 
foreign concessions to the Chinese city of Hankow. 
P'ailing to dislodge them from the streets of the city, it 
was fired by tlie imperial commanders and practically 
all burned. Many of the population of half a million 
either died in the flames or were killed by_^ the 
troops. 

The revolutionists crossed the river and made 
ineffectual attempts to drive out the imperials, while 
they were successful in preventing an attack on 
Wu-chang. Early in the engagement it developed 
that practically all of the crew and officers of the 
Chinese fleet syinpatliized with tlie revolutionists and 
later tlie guns of the vessels were turned on the im- 
perialists. 

The iocrdi figduing ended on November 27, wlieii 
the imperialists, after a battle of five days, crossed 
the Han river and took Hanyang, the victory being 
attributed !)y many to tlie fact that member.s of the 
revolutionary troops had been bribed by the imperial- 
ists. Immediately thereafter, Nanking was taken by 
the Re|»uhlicans, and an armislice brought an end to 
tlie fighting. 

Cha?igsha,~-One of the last cities in China to 
hold out against the demands of the foreign mis- 
sionaries for entrance was Cliaagsha. the capital of 
Iliiiian province, iOO miles south of Hankow on tlie 
Siang. bteamcr fare from liankow $27* Until the 
Boxer raovemenl in 1900. less than a score of foreign- 
ers liad ever been cable to gel inside the city walls, 

mo.st of these were promptly expelled as soon as 
their presence became known to the auihoritievS. But 
■ in 1903 the place was opened as a treaty port and 
.j^ince^then foreigners have been allowed to visit the 
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Char.^slia, like the mountainous province of 
wliich it is tlic capital, is more famous for tlie men it* 
iins produced than for any of its iiianiifactiired or 
:iatnVaI Many Hiinanese families are able 

tr: boast of liaving* in tbe family tree the names of 
viceroys, governors, and famous generals. The city 
has a population of about 230,000, and is enclosed by 
a vrali. * According to local tradition the first wall 
aiiOiit the city was built by Prince Wu Nei, about 
202 B. C. TI;e city was captured by rebels in 1637 
and te!i rears later the walls were entirely rebuilt by 
tlie •31aneiiiis. The city is on the eastern bank of 
tlie Bianga Hie largest of the three rivers which flow 
iiitr, Tiingting* Lake. Opposite in the river, extend- 
ing the whole length of tlie city, is a narrow island. 
C)n the eastern !)ank is Yuloh Hill (said b}' geomaii- 
cers to be under tlie Literary Star) the location of a 
nniversil\’ which has been in continuous existence 
for 700 }-ears. On the hill is a stone iiioiiuineiit, 
recording the mastery of the floods by Yu, supposed 
to have been placed there at liis order in 2205 B. C. 
The inscription, in imitation of ancient Chinese 
characters, is believed to be a forgery. 

The streets of Changsha are cleaner and wider 
than in most other Chinese cities and it has 
fine buildings and well laid out gardens. A distinct- 
ive locrd industry is tlie weaving of silk in plain 
black and white. IMany fire crackers are iiianitfac- 
tiired here and in neighboring towns, most of those 
used in the United States coming from this iiiouti- 
tainoiis province. Changsha was one of the few 
iflaces which successfully withstood attacks of the 
Taipiogs, lliotigli the city was besieged for 80 days. 

The Yangtsze Gorges, —At Ichang, the famous 
Yangtsze gorges begin and a trip through them is 
well worth the time and expense. Icliang, 1000 
miles from the sea is only 130 feet above sea level, 
but Chungking, 400 miles farther inland, is 630 feet 
above. This drop of 500 feet in a distance of 400 
miles is accomplished through a series of gorges 
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unsiir^'-assed for their beauty and grandeur. The 
most famous of the gorges are l^etv^'een Ichang ai.h 
Ku’eifUj a distance of 140 miles. 

Passage through this part of the Yangtsze. 
viiiere the great river has cut a channel for itseP 
through deep mountain passes wonh.! appear to he 
impm^'hhe. But it is the only means of transport 
for the great province of Szechttan, mhich has a 
population as large as that of the United States, and 
nhhions of dollars worth of cargo are hauled over the 
rapids each year. This is accomplished by means 0: 
trackers, who pull the boats along against tim swift 
current with long bamboo ropes, the coolies chmhnng 
over the rocks alongside, or using steps wliich were 
cut into the sides of the dins cethuries age. A few 
}ears since a small steamboat was constructed for 
this perilous voyage and now makes regular trips 
between Ichang and Chir.rghing. except during the 
low water period. :Fare $75. 1 Airs. J. F. Bishop, who 
made this trip in a house boat several years ago. 
writes of it as follows in i:er excehent book, ■' Thz 
IhwgAut J^aiity and Dtyoud:'^ 

“ We were then in what locked like a mountain 
lake. Xo outlet was visible; inountaiii.s rose clear 
and gtdni against a dull grey sky. Snowflakes fell 
spansely an.d: gently in a perfectly still atmospliere. 
We caj-t cm from the shore: tlie oars were plied to a 
wild chorus: what looked like a cleft in the rock 
api'^eared and making an abrupt turn round a high 
rocky point in ad the t!i:*ill of Jicvelty and expectm 
tinn. We 'vere :u the ichang gorge, •‘he first and one 
ot the grrtaks: of ti:r^e gi^aniic eleils through ••vhiT: 
the G^eat River, ru ;:v.e> a tnile in iu'eudth, theVv 
connu'essed into a hnhi from 4.00 to J50 yanis hr,- 
carved u p:tssage ilirough the mountains. 

'* The chinge from a lake-like stretch, with its 
Ugh: and movenmiU. to a dark and narrow gorge 
black with the shadotvs of nearly irerpendicur.r 
liniestene cliffs broken up irtto buttresses and fan- 
tastic lowers of curiously splintered andi '.veathered 
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rock, cjik'rk'aticg in the Pillar of Heaven, ajimestone 
piiiiincle rising sheer from the water to a height^ of 
1800 feet, is so rapid as to bewilder the senses. The 
expression dost in admiration'' is a literally correct 

one. 

With a strong fair wdnd oiir sail was set; the 
creak and swish of the oars was exchanged for the 
iow music of the river as it parted under our prow; 
and the deep water (from fifty to a hundred feet), 
of a striking bottle green color, tras unbroken by a 
swirl or ripple, and slid past in a grand, full volume. 
The skilliiess was profound, enlivened only as some 
big junk with lowered mast glided past us at great 
speed, the fifty or sixty men at the svreeps raising a 
wild chant in keeping with the scene. Scuds of snowy 
wild, white clouds whirling round pinnacles and 
desolated stiow*clotlied mountains, apparently block- 
ing further progress added to the eiicliaiitment. 
Crevices in the rock w’ere full of maidenhair fern, 
and on many a narrow ledge clustered in profusion a 
delicate mauve primula unabashed by the grandeur 
and the gloom. Streams tumbled over ledges at 
heights of 100 feet. There are cliffs of extraordinary 
lioiieycoiiibed rock, possibly the remains of ^potholes’ 
of ages since, rock carved by the action of water and 
weather into shrines with pillared fronts, grottoes 
with quaint embeHislimeiits — gigantic old women 
gossiping together in big hats — colossal abutments, 
huge rock needles after the manner of Quiraing, 
while groups of stalactites constantly occur as 
straight aiui as thick as small pines, supporting rock 
canopies festooned with maidenhair. Higher yet, 
snrnioin!i’iig rock ramparts 2000 feet high, are 
irre;giilar baltiemented walls of rock, perhaps twenty 
feet thick, and everywhere above and around are 
lofty siinuriits sprinkled with pines, on which the 
snow lay in powder only, and ‘the snow clouds 
roiling low' added to the sublimity of the scenery. 

“ It was always changing, too. If it were pos- 
sible to be surfeited with turrets, battlements, and 
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cathedral snire.s 
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<levise<l r.ioiv tr.an 2000 years ago by Li Ping, tbe 
gtva.t irrigation engineer, insures wafer at all periods 
nf the gro;vi::g season. The farms of the plain are so 
vahi:il>k‘, mul are so intensely ciiitivaled, that they 
resemble sr/jail giinie!i patclies more than farms. It 
is pos>iule rai.^e lliree or four crops a year, and 
fatiiine is u.nknown about ChcugUi. 

T!:e cit}' is surnuuiided by massive walls nine 
iniies in. len.gtip wiiile a separate wall divides tlie 
Cljitiese tim I^ianchus. In few other idaces in 
Cliimi can such a contrast in architecture be seen, for 
while tile Cinnese cling to the standards of Soifth and 
Central Cliina. the Manclius as persistently duplicate 
the old styles of Alancliuria. The population of 
Szechuan province ami of Chengtu is comparat’vcly 
iiioderu. The independent Szechnaiieze ref us*-,: to 
accept tb.e rule ot the hJaucluis and it was necessary 
for the Manchu troops to almost depopulate the 
province before the anti-dynastic rebellions were put 
down. The invading Maiichus liked the country so 
well that they remaineti as perinajient residents. Little 
renuuned of llie ancient Szecliiian population and tlie 
rich province was filled up w’ith immigrants from 
South aiid CeiitJal Cliina. These sturdy settlers have 
pi'fxljiccai a race as iiniependeiit as the more ancient 
Szecluianese as evidenced by the fact that one of the 
first outbreaks which lieraldecl tr.e recent revolullou 
was in Szecluian. 

^Moslems make up a great part of the population 
oi tiie Chcnglu plain. They have lived in China for 
many gtmermir»ns and are indistinguishable from' the 
native Chinese, but still persist iircalling themselves 
ioiei^gneis. Cnengtu is cpiite a inissiunar}’’ center, tuid 
the location of important foreign schools. Base!>al! 
games are idaycd there by school boys taught by 
American missionaries. 

^ The streets of Cliengtii are noted throughout 
Ciiiua for their width and cleanliness, all being paved 
by wide^stone slabs and well policed. On the principal 
Great Ivisi Street are many silk stores. Szechuan 
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\v;v- formerly or.e of the most important silk provinces 
tif Cliina, loot with the spread or tire o’piiiin liabit, the 
i:r':.-anls liirned tlieir attention topo])])y growing, and 
for several years'the hills of the ]>rovince blazed with 
the hrihiant flowers. Now, with the gradual snppres- 
sim: of tire opium traffic, rice and silk are coming into 
tlieir own again as the principal ]>rodiicts of the pro- 
vince. Tile sixty miles from Chungking to Chengtu 
is usually traversed by chair, lire traveler stopping at 
Chinese inns along the road. 

“ 111 the south of the Szechuan Alps, an almost 
iiidicpendenl race inhabits tlie Kiencli’ang valley, and 
tile neigh'noring country. Tl'iey are called Alautze 
barbarous tribes of the South, ) or Lolos also written 
Tao-lao, and Liaoliao (wild hunters.) The Chinese 
cah tlieiii sometimes Kwolo (monkey-nosed savages. ) 
In the iiorliiwest are the vSifan tribes, who have 
recogiiizecl the supremacy of China, and are governed 
by Chinese officials. Tibetans witli their lamas and 
monasteries are extensivel}' scattered throughout the 
west. Ihiey are especially numerous in the neigli- 
hoihood of hataug or Pat’ang. 

“Tile Chinese race is predominant tliroiiglioiit the 
rest of Szechuan, hut tlieir features vary exceedingly : 
some are of the Mongol type, others belong to the 
Hindoo or even the Aryan branch. Many have blue 
or grey eyes, and some liave brown hair. These 
varieties result from the position occupied by 
Szeduian, it being the limit and liorder-laiid where 
widely different races come into contact with each 
otlier. Revolutions have also largely modified the 
I'jopiilation of tliC country. Among those upheavals, 
we must mention the great massacre which took 
place iiiere at the close of the Ming dynasty. Three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are said to have been 
exterminated. To repeople the province, a large 
number of immigrants flowed in towards the middle 
of the 17th century. Traces of this immigration are 
sHlI met with at Chungking, where the local Council 
of the (leiitry is called Pahslffing (the 8 provinces,) 
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alluding tliereby to the eight provinces, to which the 
rneinbers of the Assembly originally belonged. The 
predominating element of the population is said to 
have a striking resemblance with the aborigines of 
Yiniiian, as the Kachyns (Burmese ‘wild iiieii,’) 
who inhabit the Biinna-Chinese frontier, mid wliose 
principal characteristics are: a triangular face, large, 
obliqnel3’-set eyes, light liair, and extremely short 
stature (4 ft. S to 5 feet). In tlie east, a portion 
of the population is made up of families that came 
from Hunan. 

‘‘The people of Szecluiaii are shrewd, active, 
quarrelsome, but nevertheless very polite. They are 
also hospitable, and migrate easily from their homes, 
being found in Kansu, Shensi, Kweichow, and even 
upon the lofty table-lands of Yunnan. The inhabi- 
tants, crowded especially upon the ‘ Red Basin ' or 
sandstone plateau, are very luimeroiis in the Chengtii 
Plain, which is densely populated.’’ * 

Hankow to Feklng.—Hankow is connected 
with the capital by the Peking- ITankow railway, 755 
miles, under Belgian-Cliiiie.se management. Ida re, 
fust class S^'5.40, second class $43.^0. A through 
“ de luxe’' train, on which tliese fares apply, leaves 
Hankow on Fridays and Peking on Tuesda\'s, making 
tile trip in about 30 hours. There are few important 
towns along tile route. The village of Niekow, (22 
kilometers) is interesting as the base from which the 
imperial army made its attack on Plankow during the 
recent revolution. At Tchen-lcheou belter known as 
Chenchow (3,20 kilometers) tlie main line is crosseii 
b}' a branch ro;ul, connecting on the east with Kaifeiig 
and on the west with Honanfu. This line, [20 miles 
Icmg, is a .section of a projected line which will connect 
with the Tientsin- Pukow line at Hsu-chow-fii and run 
west lhrouo|i«,^i^nfu and Tancliow to Kohdo. 

Kaifeng, — The ^>5 kilometers from Cliencliow to 
Kaifeng; is traversed in hours, bringing the 


^ Riehaors “Comprehensive Geography r>f China.’ 
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trjsvcier to Kaifeiig:, the ancient and dilapidated 
CMidta: of Hoiia!! Province. Kaifeng has been the 
capital of the country on several occasions. The 
Xoi'tiicni Sung dynasty reigned here, when the place 
was known as Pieii'-liang, from 960 to 1129. It was 
also tile eastern capital of the Mongols. It lias been 
a center of great wealtin At one siege Kuan Li-pu 
denuinded an indemnity of five inillion ounces of 
ten tliousand liorses and as many oxen. While 
Lln.^ e'.nnnn.ous exaction shows the wealth of the 
cap'ita., tile fa.cl that it was paid explains the rapid 
ailerwards and one reascni way it was abau- 
V. -'i.v-i .‘1 . avcw vif Js aiming. 


ng"^. Kaifeng was destroyed by 
but rehuih. The population is 
nr a icw ancient temjdes, the city 
Lei'est.. It is noiedi as the locaiioii 
'rile Jews came to Cliina many 
Inu'e since intermarried with the 
ipossible to distinguish them from 
u, though they regard themselves 
■"s did not pros])er here, and 
4 pulled tlown and all their books 
a. '['he Kaifeng Jews will eat no 
he dimcnii to say wliether this is 
Sigiou.s helitfs, or because their 
)rice of that Crdnese delicacy pro- 


}loil&Yitu» ih'iore the Cmnese people moved 
P;; lu.cn^craUie in tne valle}" ot the Yellow 

an important city, well located 

'p-' "'S'U' h’c Koh-iio, and at the crossing 

oj me t AU') ^ Tihbl^ to Sianfu. At present it is 
tne wt -tern terminus oi ilie Kaifeng-Honan line, but 
is of no coniiimrcuu importance. On the west is the 
famous mmantriiu ilehle. Lung Men, decorated with 
mmi>_ huge carvings, which include statues of Biidha 
o\;er tcet Idgh. To the south is the sacred moiiu- 
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Slanfu. — At Honanfu the traveler leaves tlie 
railway for chairs, carts or wheelbarrows for the 
journey to the ancient city of Sianfu, the capital and 
most important city of vSheosi, and one of the most 
ifiiportant in the country. wSianfii is on the Yellow 
River, the same distance from the sea tliat Hankow 
is OH the Yaii.c^tsze,, but the Yellow River is not navig- 
able like tlie Yangtsze, and Siaiifii has acquired its 
present importance by overland trade, which is almost 
entirely domestic. The population of the city is about 
one million. Sianfu or a neighboring city lias been 
the capital of the empire on several occasions, and it 
was near here that the first Chinese immigrants 
settled, spreading out from here to all parts of Eastern 
Asia. The city wms in its prime as capital of tlie 
Tang dynasty, when it was known as vSiking. It "was 
near here that the books of the country were burned 
by Emperor Sliili-luvaiig-ti (B. C. 246-209.) 

The walls wliich surroniid the city are about ten 
miles long, and are said to be the finest in China. 
The Tartar city is separated from the Chinese city by 
a wall, and was formerly filled with the Manchu 
garrison. Soon after the outbreak of the recent 
reimhUion, the Chinese attacked the ^fancluis here 
and the deaths have b'een estimated at 20,000, 
|)robably more than in liH of the fighting at Hankow 
and Nanking. South of tlie Tartar city is the famous 
Pei Lin, or “ ]o>rcst of Stones,’’ a collection of 
mounnient.s on which the history of tlie place for 
2000 years has !)een inscribed. The liest known of 
these, is the Nestoriaii Tablet, telling of the establish- 
ment of a Christian mission in Cliina in the 8th 
century. Of the many rich shops in Sianfu, probably 
the most notable are the furriers, 

Sianfu has a large Moslem population and is the 
headquarters of the Mohamaclenisin of the north. 
As late as 1900 the city served as the capital of 
China, for the Empress Dowager and Emperor fled 
here <luriiig the Boxer trouble, remaining here until 
the country was entirely quiet again. 
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Lanehow-fu— West of Shensi is the province 
of Kansn, verv thinly populated, and the far western 
capital of Lan'chow-fu, with a population of 500,000. 
Benig so near to the high Mongolian plateau, Kansu 
suffers great extremes of heat and cold. 1 wo roads 
connect''^LauchoW'fu and Sianfu, and of these the 
most important is the northern. It was formerly a 
beautiful thoroughfare, bordered by trees. 
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PEKING 

(and North China.) 


ENERAL information. — Fokin.,; i,o 

located Oil a flat plain, r.die; 

west of Tieiusiti with whicli it is 
c^MiiieCted by double track raib.vav, 
I-avpu1ation_, about l,ni)U.uOiS. , 

d’lie niosi popular ruute to Peking 
froiii ibe south is from Shanghai to 
linukovr, thence to Peking and return 
brr way of Tientsin and tlie coast 
sieaii;c-rs. The fare for tliis mule is 
return tickets being* gorm on 
three steamer lines. 

^■'briz'ai . — Passengers from the souili 
over the Pe!:: ;:g- Tbu*.!;,*. ?. ra i! v, ay arri ve 
at iiu* station inside tlie Chinese city and just south of the 
'Fariar city wall, within a few minutes riesha ride of the 
f.egation tjuarter and thc' hc>tels. Passengers from Tientsin 
arrive at tin- station of tlic Government Railway of Xort;i 
China, a sh>jrt di>tarice east of the Peking- Hankow raihvay 
station and egualK near the legations mid hotels. 

/■/a/e/.;. — Grand Hotel dcs W'agon Pit.sd‘‘ Hotel .Peking, 
Rates irom i?5 a d.a^a 

: — In ad<li!ioa to (lie Chinese postiafnce, 
p.ostal agencies are maintained by France, Gttrmany, Japan 
and Rus.'da. I’he Austro-Hungarian posiofiicc is limited 
10 iirrral service. 

7\’/cgT</p/n>' ‘JhJ Cdblcs . — Eastern Extension, Australia, 
and China Telegr.'ipii Co., Ltd.: Great Norlbern Telegi-npli 
Co., Ltd,, and Cliiiie.se Telegraphs. The rates abrjiad are 
about the same as from Shanghai. 

Tran.\'p‘->rtalion. — Carriage.s per half clay, $10 per 

day; ricsbuis, iirst class, with two coolies, cts, per hccur, 
$2 per day; one ceiolie 20 ct.s. per hour. Motor car.s, 
morning $20, afternoon $25. Guides, inside city, $2 per 
day, outside city $2.50 per day. 



T!ic Tc'fiiple 
of Heaz'cn 


* Bee advertisement. 
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U^aiions^kmtrkzx^, Austro-Hiing-arian,. ia. . 

flntishr French, German. Italian, 

Xcthcrlands, Portuguese, the’ 


Innards. ^ . , 

With Chilian republic, Peking i-s no ionge. n;. 
imperial city, but the change in government ba.'tmn.v , 
to 'rather than detracted from its uiteies, .o 
visitor. For nine hundred years under various n.u:m- 
is iias been the capital city of China, until .s.ioi! 
teivaks during- uhich the capital u'as rvimuy . : ' 

oilier places. During its centuries of inipeiial icMc.on' ■ . 

the city lias been beautified by the eiectiiui or .. 
liuildings, temples and altars, most of tliena ty].':: 
the barbaric splendor of the Tartar rulers id 
Foreign influences and the establishment oi tbe tv 
public have made few changes in Peking am.l lUe : . 
remains the same mysterious, picturesque, interc-i:rg 
tilace it has been for centuries. 


Located on a fiat, sandy plain, and surrou: .;e- . 
by high walls, Peking from a distance looks 
like a giant box and the absence of habitations on tiie 
plain makes it difficult for the approaching travvivi 
to visualize tlie busy life within the walls. Xotiung 


can be seen from outside to indicate the presence wi 
the many temples, pagodas and palaces inside, 'rin.: 
city occupies the northern extremity of the ireP. 
alluvial delta which stretches to the south for 


miles, broken only bv rivers, canals and a few smab 
hills. 


As long ago as 1200 B. C. a city was built on the 
present site of Peking and later became the capital of 
the Kingdom of Yan, which was overthrown by the 
Chinese (222 B. C.,) and the city reduced in rank. 
It was taken in 986 by the Tartars, who establislied 
Ih^emselves there and called the place Nanking 
(Southern Capital,) to distinguish it from their more 
northern seat. The Chinese again recaptured the city 
in tlie early part of the 12th century, changing the 
name to Yen Shaii-fu. A few years later, the Tartars 
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succeeded to the city, restored it to its foi'iner imperial 
rank and g'ave it tlie name of Cluiiig'-tn, (Centra! * 
Capital.) Wlieii Oliengis Kliaii, the great Mongo! 
leader, began his conquest of China, one of the first 
places he captured was Chung-tii, whicli was occupied 
as the capital b_v his renowned successor and gTandsoii. 
Kublai Khan. In the latter part rn” tlie tlhrleeiitli 
century, he rebuilt the city, and gave it the name of 
Klian-baiik (City of tlie Khan.) It was under this 
name, corrupted into Canibaliic, that the capital 
became known to Europe. 

For a sliort time at the beginning cf tlie iviing 
dynasty, the capital of China was located at Nardcing, 
Init the third Emperor. Ynng-lo, removed to the 
northern city and in c»rdcr to distiipcuish it from the 
capital he deserted, ga\'e it the name of Peking 
( Northern Capital. I Tlie location of the capital is 
an niihapp}’ one, being far removed from tlie soiillierii 
and most prosperous part of the country, but was 
dictated by .sound i policy. I'he Chinese Emperors 
found it nece.ssary to make Peking the capital in 
order to kee]> waicli on the restless Tartars and 
Mongols, wliile the Manclius naturally preferred it to 
any <dlier location because (>f its y to their 

ancestial home in Manchuria. The Republicans were 
anxious U> lemove tiie capital to a more soiifliern 
location but feared tlmt the removal would endanger 
the allegiance of Muncliuria and iMongoiia. A great 
many Chinese believe that the capital will ultimately 
be removed eiilier Nanking or Wu-cliang\ but to 
the average Pekitiese, (lie idea is absurd. 

I’ekiug is built in the form of an exaggerated 
Gothic letter 'l\ with tlm lines of the letter sc 
thickened and the lop so shortened iliat it resemblc.s 
a rectangular oblong. The northern part is almost 
exactly .square and is known as tlie Tartar City. Tlii.s 
part of tile city wa.s restored by Yungdo, the 
walls being completed in 1437. walls are SO feet 

liigli, 60 feet thick at the base and 40 feet at the top. 
'i'hey liave been kept in a perfect state of repair. 
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■ rc fact-d on bolii sides with brick and 
.villi dirt and mortar. After this cit}' was 
i'V.ill. Kr'viv Ciiinese utilized the ruins and debris 
iji tiur ul'ier city of Canibaltic on the soutli, to 
j/aild up a hirp/Ji suburb and oim hundred years after 
tiie completion of the walls of tlie Tartar City, the 
suburb was enclosed in walls, and has since been 
' nown as the Chinese City. The walls around the 
hlnest City are 30 feet liigiu 25 feet at tlie base and 
15 feet at the lop. Square buttresses are built on 
the walls at iiPcervals of 60 feet, surmounted by guard 
Both walls enclose an area of about 20 square 
miles and are 30 miles in circiiiiiference. 


W'neti tlie IMaiichus captured Peking in 1644, the 
Tartar City was given over to them for residence. 
Here they settled Manclm soldiers, together with the 
Chinese wlio aided them in tlteir conquest, each ot the 
eiglu Chinese troops wliicli r.ad bamiers, or divisions, 
heir.g assigiie*: to a cert-rln section of the city. From 
that time until the overthroiv of the iMaiicliu dynasty 
ir. i*a!2, thiese men and their descendants existed on 
trilnate rice sent to Peking by th.e provinces. The 
c-riginal inlrab.itar.ts were Clrhiese, hiongol and Ivlan- 
clu:s, b!!t it is must dihiouli now to <listinguish the 
races, In spate of the existence of imperial edicts 
prohi;;::ti!^g iiiter-marriage. 

I'lte hhirlar City is inlerseciedi !)y several main 
llior'.a.rCmh'i] es, which aie broad and kept in a good 
state of repair. Unlike ot.her Chinese cities farther 
s,>’nth Pekmg Im.s a gnevtl occu o! wneeled traffic — 
spritigicss PUcing carts drawn by mules — while the 
cityA proximity Ks die sandy \lesserts of hiongolia is 
shaavn by tliu :''re^vI::;e of many double hiimped 
Iractria!; camels. 


^’Veupyittg the center of the Tartar City, and 
taking i:p cdjout t^vt; scjuare miUs, or one sixth of its 
iolC area is the hnpciiid City, -urroiinded by a wall 
20 feet hi*,h* ddm four eiiliatmes areeacii pierced by 
three gateways, and, initii tlie downfall of the “Manchu 
reign, the middle gateway was op-ened only for the 
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Kniperor. Inside this city are the residences, formerly 
of the princes and high Mancha officials, now the* 
offices of the government and the residences of the 
Republican officials. In the Imperial City is located 
the still more exclusive Forbidden City, 'surrounded 
by its own reddish pink walls, 30 feet high and 30 
feet thick at the base, as well as a moat 120 feet wide. 
Within it are the palaces, the royal residences and 
apartments for the hundreds of servant." .and sr.!-.i:rh," 
required by the Mancliu royal family. Tiie r-ro-m 
palaces occupy the site marked un.; I'Cr t',=; p.'i;.icc^'''r' 
Kitblai Khan. 


The legation Ouarler is situated in the southern 
p^art of the Tartar City, witli walls of the Ciiinese 
City* to the south aiul of the Imperial City to the 
uoith. In it are located all the foreig'u legations, the 
foreign banks and hotels. It is from this central 
location that the visitor will make his daily excursions 
to the many inlere.sting places surrounding. 


Probably the best general view of the two cities 
o. Peking can be gained from the south wall of the 
Inrtar City reached by a .sloping ro.ad way near the 
eiki o. Canal Street. To the north of lliis rsubit of 
vantage may be seen the greater part of t::e l';>rv>-i il 
and Forbidden Cities, the hrilliantlv c.dored tilV roofs 
of the palaces, temples u:ul paygodias and the inrsv lire 
of the streets Ijclow combining to lonii a picture vidiich 
could not .be duplicated aiiywiiere but iii this ancient 
Oricuta. capital. _ One can understand, after a view 
trom tins wail, why Peking ha.s a population of only 
aliont one nnliiou despite the large area it oivunh-s 
tor a large part of the .space is taken up with gardens! 
palaces and temples. To the .south the Chine.se Cit% 
offens a less impo.sing view, but one whicli is full of 
interest. Prom the .snniinit of these givn waPs t'--* 
human life below looks strangely snialland insect-like^ 
lliis portion of the wail between Cliieii Men ami 
Hatamen is extensively u.sed by Furopeans as a 
promenade. ^It i.s patrolled by foreign troops and 1,0 
Chinese are allowed to walk on it. ^ 




GATE IN TARTAR WAEE, PEKING. 



Forniine the western Vioundary of the Legation 
•Osnrter is ^Hatamen Street, three miles long aiu. 
kUing from tlie south to the north wall of the l artai 
City. ^One of the many handsome arches on 
told thoroughfare is the white marble pmlou 

erected bv the Chinese government m honoi of tim 

memorv of Baron Yon Kettler, the German 
to China, who was murdered by the Boxers at tlie 

i)et>iirsiin2 of iliBt outbreak. 

” Near the north end of Hatamen street are located 

theCoiifiician Temple, the Hal! of^Classics, the Lam.i 
Temple and the Temple of the (xreat Bodiia. whi c 
ji5t tnt;ide the wall is the Altar of Earth 1 ne Drum 
and Bell towers are to the west, insine the wall, 
dav can well be spent visiting these points of inteiest. 

' Tlie Lama Temple occupies the site of a P^iace 
which was turned into a temple i',' ^723- 
principal object of interest is the idol ot MaitieNe, /O 
feet high, which stands in the northern section. 
Maitreye is the greater Budha. or Bndhist redeemei , 
whom Budha prophesied would come aftei hum 
TiiiiKmin pmver wheels are to he seen m Uie 

‘.rr-'-t Mild c!o.«el,v. In the morning and evening, 

PM'd-.ruimi llu-ir nri'.iiK and vespers. Ma.n 

r,-:.'. i...;:,.!.- i",-'- i.-m.’.le cume ir.mt Mongolia and 

Thihlt' 1 hr'iiigh' prilsl Vieing a Tiiiiietan Like many 
miiers of their c.iilir.g in China as elsevyheie, the 
Lrnim priests expect gratuities from yisitois, _ an 
arc otlen vem- annoying de.spite tlie la<--t that a pnii c 
<ivn on tile gale advises that the temple is tree to ,.l 
'vtltors, Ti.ere are few places about the temple so 
sacred tliat acce.ss to them cannot lie gained In 
T'l'-licious 

e T.‘nn.i.^ of Cm.inciiis, a simrl instance tmm 
1 Lama t-. mple, m mm.-h tmqueiitwl -py Connicianis.t.s, 
Ii s-vetelv Dlaim like nfwi temple.s oi v..onriU'ius 

ihn.ip^hom Ciiina. In .id.iiuon to the tahietsol im- 
,,i tiu- mosi hoU' ancestral teaent-r, ^.oi’.iucitis 
it contains tahk-ls of hi.s ten must lamons mscip.e.s, 

i I! c 1 u<l i n K ^ t c* n c 1 us , 
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III n courtyard are ten stone drums bearing' 
inscriptions commemorative of a famous luiiuim^r 
expedition of King' Slum 1827-781 B. Cm Other 
etone tablets be:ir the names of all those who have 
taken literary degrees for five centuries. Huge mon- 
uments, stamliug on carved stone tortoises in the main 
courtyard, bear inscriptions telling of the successful 
wars inidertaken by Mancliu Emperors. 

The Hall of Classics, which is entered from the 
ground on wliich th.e Confuciaii tenip»le stands, 
exemplifies the higli esteem in which the Chinese 
bold their classic literature. Along the main coiirt\'ard 
stand several hundred stone slabs on which have been 
carefully inscribed the complete texts of the main 
classics. In the rear is tlie throne building containing 
talilets ill nieinory of tlie Emperors Chien Enng 
(1736-17961 Tao Kwan (1821-1851) and Hsien Feng 
( 1851-1862 I. 

In return for a small tip, the keeper of the Drum 
Tower several blocks west of the Hall of Classics, 
will allow the visitor to climb to the top of the 
structure. This is reached by means of 75 rather 
uncomfortable steps which lead to a height of 130 feet, 
where an excellent view of theTartar City is obtained. 
At 9 o'clock each night the curfew for Peking is 
announced by 108 strokes on the great drum and at 
I o’clock in the morning the watchman again strikes 
the drum as a sign to the sleeping city that all is 
well. 

Between the Drum Tower and the northern wall 
■stands the Bell Tower, containing one of the five 
great bells ordered cast by Emperor Yung-ku 
who built the famous porcelain pagoda of Nanking. 
The bell, standing on a platform 130 feet above 
the street level weighs 60 tons, is 14 feet high and 
feet in circiiniference. According to local tradition, 
the casting of the bell was attended by considerable 
difficulty and several attempts resulted in imperfect 
specimens. The Phnperor iiiially became angry and 
announced that another failure would result in the 
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tixeciiliou of the bell inaker. The beautiful daughter 
of the l)ell Jiuiker visiltM,! a shriue to pray for her 
fallier’s success aud was U'.kl iu n dream that the bell 
Would be a suLce.->s only if a life was sacrificed in the 
castiir.-;. Wdien tiie molten metal was turned into the 
niouhl, sb.e jmiiped into it, and liie bell was a success. 
Creduioiis. Ciiir.ese are still able to hear her low 
moans of pain fcruceediipc from tliebell. Visitors will 
liear tlie bell only at 8:30 at niglit, wiien tlie watch is 
changed, and its deep tones can be heard in all parts 
of the city* Another of Emperor Yuiig-lo’s five 
!)ells is, to 1)0 foinnl in a Budhist Temple outside tlie 
nortltwest angle of tlie city walls. It is covered with 
inscriptions. 

The Temple of tlie Earth \vas built by the kloiigol 
Timperors and consists of a number of buildings, 
occupying a large compound. Tlie large marble 
altar in tlie open air was, under tlie monarchy, the 
scene of annual worshii>by the Emperor. The Yellow 
Temple, near at hand outside the walls, may be readied 
by either cart or riesha. It is in a very poor state of 
preservation but interesting. Tlie priticipal feature 
of the temple is a large white marble da,;oba. still 
beautiful dispite tlie fact that the exquisite carvings 
were atrociously mutilated hy the Japanese troops 
quartered in the Temple during the Boxer occupation. 
The priests who insist on acting as guides and demand 
large sinus for tlieir services do not know a word of 
English iuid are only aniioxing. A guide sliould be 
brouglit from the city. 

(iccupying a large part of tlie southern half of 
the Chitsese City are the Temple of Heaven and the 
Temple of Agricuiliire, reached hy following Cliien 
Men Street through the Cinnese City from the north- 
ern terminus, a gate of the same name in the south 
wall of the Tartar City. The Temple of Heaven is 
surrounded by a wall 3b< miles long, which encloses 
vast lawns and wooded grounds. The principal 
feature of the place is the Altar of Heaven composed 
of three marble terraces, 210, 1 50 and 90 feet wide, 
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i;ad5 ierrace hdiii; iiionnSi^d by o.airs of nin^ 
tacit. ^ J lie to]v pl.iif.,ni, is of iiir.e co!-- 

ctit'.nc c’.ic.t!- </f iiuiri.le, tl;e circiiinr ceittral 
niaiuing U:t spot oit v.iticii tlie iitf.peror ktttek-d iti h'w 
asiiiiuii worsiiij. or tiie porvcr.- of Heaven, 
or pruyer.s tor a siicce.s.'^fitl reiVr, am! for oood harvts*”' 
litre ior naiio.'^t five centurie.s before the f^aablAr 
liieitt 01 tile Republic, the lit-tr-eror praved ao;uV'i-' 
witii special r.rayens dtiriuo tii-.ies of fair.ine. drouH 
or Ollier gieat itsfionn! calaiuities. This cereniojo' 
was most imposing the Ipnperor i.eing acconmanied 
by .umdreos o. tne lugue.st officials and tliev in tnr» 
ity Siiousandsoi miimr officials, all i,ein<.' e.scorte.i'iiv 
inniiy tliousaiid troops ami servants, all dressr-Mi \'- 
according t„ their rank.' ' The 
talle.s^ 01 the biu.ding.s in the enclosure is the Cli' 'Nrh-n 
lien wlio.se pagcda like roofs can iie seen from th*-- 
..ynl. W.11 of ,1,. Tn, l„ City. Ti,. fiiy, .‘.'.“'ioofa 
ciic ot a pecuhai dark bine and equally curious is the 
gilt button which surmounts tlie top. The t“”rde 
cmitmn.s tablets of .all Hie Manclin Kmperor;. a 

V'"' • ' .groiimis jirc i; r.nnilier 

r, p?’*' "''''/ "•’-"'-■■‘C'ipn i>y :■ nioal, .‘•ct apart for the 

;.. .ng .;nai:e;- ol t.ie p.ntperor .at time of devotions 
Ihi.s eeiemony n.stniily cccnrred verv earlv in 
Hionnu'.* aiiu tiic Tunix-ror spe^t llif 

r...-.-.v,..a.i }] .. '-’‘‘C tc.mpie which was 

’ ,:."‘V ' titeipen! tiiL' Jtinperm- alone. 

of .X.; “'.CM?'''''' l!e.v b the TvmnR 

t'','*?/.',',, ''tch.vear fur centnHcs 
imH ; come tf, pray for bouniirn! crops 

: f. , ‘ , cxf.mple to his subjects liy plowit'v 

« ^ KU)U. Hie art* not so siniciuu.s, nor i he 

miKiinos so nniposing ri.s in the Teinple of ' IT,. 
Nonumnterectmg iforbrnlim:.:: imM am nts are -i-,;:;/ 

im H ■' • : *--V the Kmperor 
Oii 1..S Scn'.i-aniuuii -;-.\cursion. 

Vflhn.h'hhi’'"' Hall and the 

...o...uon..c..i t).,,s.vrviuory are west of the f.egation 
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cjiiarter just insidt; Ihtt city wall. The Iar<;e coiii' 
poiiiicl of iiielixaiiiinatiuii Hall, filled with prison like 
Sialls, now being torn down for a inodeni parliament- 
ary biiikliiig, is the spot where students under the 
old regime met to compete for the ^Metropolitan 
degree, the liigliest which could be awarded under 
the old Cliiiiese system of civil service in which 
promotiom in official life w^as gained only through 
literar}" merit. The honored students who y.as-ed the 
I’inaviiicia! exnniinalions came here fo" fr.e final and 
most diilicnlt examination of all. Kach tissigned 
a cell, wliert: he remained until the conclusion of the 
lest. Coolies might compete in jx.miiimtions 

Init four classes were !)firred: court eunuchs, barbers, 
actors, and keepers of nywM dens. The candidates 
were supposed to bring enongli and tea to last 

tlieni through the examination ]>eriot,l. 

In tile Astronomical Observatory, near the Exam- 
r*at:or“ II may !»e seen sonic of the old i istrunients 
;u Um. ■■um the first (sbservalorv in tlic wcrju v;as 
u‘ bvbhic by Kiiblai Khan, in 1279, 
.1 i/a. i:.s[ rmuca.u- were taken to Europe in 
1900. Most ot the iiisiruments now in the tower 
'’"./ale 300 years ago by the Jesuit priest 

Other religion^ have made l)Ut sb>.!il iuroatls on 
winch has flourisheil hi China 
■’•i”' u'-: . u ;■/.-. Ih'/'y'/;, The whole Mohamcvdan popu- 
!•,: liv/ r comprises about 20 millions, the 

hexing Moinimedans numbering 10 to 20 tliousand. 
'fhere are about 40 small mosques in Peking, but. 
the j)ri!!eipal one is to l>e found on the street 
• mtsidic the- - mt h ;vc'/t wall of the Imperial City, 'fhe 
ydncii.'ul Imi'fling m' the mosque was Imrned” several 
vears n.ge mi.l not been rebuilt, the services' being 
w/udU'-’/jd in a small CrK* building, where the 
Mchn unmn'iSis 'i-.-^emble e\c! y Friday for prayer. The 
most mterestiufg object it contains I-, a great stone 
inoiuiiiieut dedicated to the mos{|ue hv Emperor 
Chien bung. The inscriptions are in Turkish, 
Manchu and Chinese, Ollier stones a!>out the place 
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bf.'ir inscriptions in Tnrkisli and Arahic win'--, 
iangnages are spoken by inanv of ihe ’cv 
atteiuiaiits. ' '^=i>ncse 

Just to the iiortii of the B'orbiddpn f'jf,. 
enclosed by a wall wl.ich forms the nortl.ern bonndarv 
f _b«e^c!.\ Is an artificial mound 210 feer hioP 
ranousiy known as Coal Hill, Prospect Hill 'or Sr- 
MoniKani. .according to local tradition, the niou, d 
partly toniied during the Moiigol dvnastv l x- 

fu'fi' ° revolution'threate.md l\ 

h r. Vf "^'^dences now of the sro-. 

m i.ie! for tne place is covered by grass and trees 'tl,.' 

noie forming an attractive park. 'J'he lo'li teri-in’-,? 
au five «timinit.s o„ each 0/ which a te^nptVms bin 
biidt. 1 he last Emperor of the Mings litmcved liimsf If 
t ^ enclosure, when Pekimr w-'s 

A good macadam road leads from the Hsi Ch.- 
Men (north gate on the west wall of the iSta Ci^ 

^o the xainoiis Summer Palace, 8 miles distant ^Thi - 
Deautirul place may he visited on ^ b chivs^^^^^^ 
foreigners who .secure permission tli ' tu^. 
lumisters. The Summer Palace .vn. — 
of Emperor Kang Hsi vviio bui t h' "' 
residence. Hi.s ix-nowued sicciior Chei'T;^ 
auded many improvements, .sectiriiia the^ dd ofWh* 
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luxury {iiicl art. Cleverly contrived sunniier lioiises, 
fairy r>alaces filling secluded nooks In the hills and 
valleys and on the shores of the lake. All this for the 
sole use of the Ktiiperor and his court.’’ 

The completion of the Peking-Kalgan railway 
makes prrssible a pleasant excursion from Peking to 
tlie Great Whili and to the IMing tombs, interesting 
places wliicli could formerly be reached only by a 
trip wliicli involved a good many l:r.rd‘dr’rs. Both 
tliese pljices are best visited from Xard-:^' ai-out two 
hours railway joiiniey from Peking. By taking the 
itiornhig train one vdll reach Nankow before noon 
and tlie lidding tombs can be visited tlie same day, 
the following d ay on a trip to the Great 
.,"d to the Nankow Pass, the great gateway 
between China and ^Mongolia. Two hotels, the 
Railwavnml the Cliing lir, afford comfortable stopping 
places for travelers, who should notify tlie managers 
ill advance of their coming, so that there will be no 
delay abmit providing donkeys and chairs for the 
‘excursions. Donkeys for the trip are provided at $l 
and mountain chairs nt $/. All other expenses 
will amount to less tl;an $15. 

The trif) from Nankow to the beautiful valle,y in 
wliicli the Ming tombs are located occupies about two 
hours. 1 !! the center of the semi-circle of tombs stands 
a great temple dedicated to the Emperor 'Yiiiig-lo, a 
favorite spot for picnic parties. Three miles from the 
tombs is the famous avenue of stone figures leading 
to the tombs, the most interesting feature of the 
•place. Visitors coining to the tombs direct from 
Peking pass ilirongh the avenue to the central temple, 
but visitors from Nankow are likely to miss it unless 
they iis.sist on being taken there. 

The entrance to tlie avenue is an enomous pailow 
of five gates, built of white marble. The inscription 
ill the center enjoins on all visitors a feeling of 
reverence for the holy place about to be visited. The 
pailow is 50 feet high and the finest in China. 

On each side of the avenue are large stone images 
carved from solid blocks of marble. The images of 
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J-ne ?2/:te In tlie Gren«' 

^a,H.:.-,w Pa.s that a.ost of the tra.le’of 
A-KiCOi’.a^N excjmiioeii. fold not the itasl inten-o-, 
le-ico.e ..1 a visit is liic sigiit of the nianv lop-.,- tr-ik< 
or came, s earning' tea and kerosene inu> Ainnu;!;' 
and hides^ano vviient into China. This route IseUveer 
China auii Biiiope was known an;: u.sed for ceiitnrk.. 
before die sea route was discovered. It wa.s this rop'se 
whicii was travenseci by .Aiarco Polo on his viCt 
to C,.nia. Ihe trip fioni Xankow to the top 0“^' 

of ten miles, the 

asi aitituue of -hoo feet, a difficiiT 

Eks a-"''""'"-''’", accoinplished b:- 

A tiuMn-ri’M!''",/’^^ g-eatest tninie? 

♦' u-''’"'" long and crosses Ibe 

r , c.i 1 \\ nil. 


cunipicied to Kalian, a dislniice 
i-., iniles trom Pekii,-. makiiij. ,,os.sible a trip to 
the bouieis or .^^u,ls^uIia. At Kiiiinu is tlu o dd 

section of (he --reat wal' T’lans i ■ 

fni‘ t)y- I ^ ^ tans Ji.i\ L been discti-;st^d 

with the Tiai,s-Sib,-ri A .'i' .."‘A.'' 

e.si route from Ciiina Ihirope. ‘ 

^ hlea of the iumieti.sitv of China mav he 

gainesi from the fact that of ti,. . -o.T ' 

w»ii ii.,t ,»r.i„„ Si, "v , A, 
most occesabt. TIio co„»tr„cti„„ tf J, “ t'* 
sun in the 3r<l centurv before Christ n • ■ o 
was built to the seashore, near Peking, bnt tl.'u "wtiou 
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siiict* been, destroyed, ' Running eastu'ard and 
north of Pekiin^, the wall turns south and east 
throngli vSiieiis! to the Hwaiigho. The heiglit of 
the wall is 20 to 50 feet, and at some places, at 
intervals of 200 yards, there are towers 40 feet liigli, 
-designed for sentry stations and as places of vatange 
from rvhicli stones could be hurled at a!i attacking 
■party* The base is 15 to 25^ feet thick and the sinnink 
!2 feet. Tile wall is carried over incur Lairds and 
iliroiigh valleys and at some idaces is ao-o kc: al-ove 
ihe sea kvel. Part of the wall has fallen into decav 
or has entirely disappeared, but ill vallevs ami along 
roads llirough which attacks might be directed, it is 
built of solid masonry, has beeiTkept in good repair, 
.and is still guardied by small garrisons. Chinese 
hislorv contains very little reference to this monu- 
meiiiai piece of construction, ’i\'hich was designed to 
prevent attacks liy tlie Tartars. 

; ;V;y o erv/g,, — ^ liis rdnee,. the cunif'd ;-f Biiansi, 
to^ *■ 'vigipp's aiiiedr hewni-e <.f tlm 
• col V d '-ys'- d: ■v‘.n' of some of t h-r bloody 
"-rr. - o" uprising. Forty-live mis- 

sionaries uf Slmnsi vvre induced to cuine to the 
i:vv!P‘' rir.d ‘ v.eiv^Cves under liie .protection of 
ti;e go\''jr':ur. :\s .-r-on ;is all ;veie rpvrr. thv\ were 
i reache roiis]}' massn.cred :i\ ila: officials. Tlie Fhupress 
sDovagiii, on lid iligiii iiom Peicing, stouj)ei.i here 
.i.-pn.'. agei i;- ^ t-i .i.. Mi -r-'es of the iertures 
h i ii;c '.insMonn rii‘<. Since 

Map Pane ilu' raowre-” ii;i< n bmifl, n liumhcr of 
fm'eiguers have Inkeu up their resilience here, scliools 
with foreign familth-s eslddislied, and tlie whole 
rispect of tlie place changed. 

Tlie town is hmili to tlie nonh of an elevated 
plaby covered with villages. Mnny coal mines in the 
vicinnv h-ircn vov-k-. 1 by primitive methods for 
centiune>. It lias a rsjpnhitiiin of about 200 , 000 . 

Pelciiig*-fflEkc!so Railway M'—The PMcing-Muk- 
den line of the Chinese government railways moin- 

* See advertisement. 
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tains a regular daily service between Peking and 
Mukden, with an additional ilirougli train which in 
conjunction witJi the South ?dai3cliiiria railway, 
connects with the Trans-Siberian through service 
to Europe. Ill addition to the regular fare on this 
“train <le luxe’’ seat tickets and sleeping berth fees- 
must he added. Meals are served on the train. 
Special reduced rates are available from September 
30 to Easter, for round trip tickets from Peking tO' 
certain points. 

Tientsin, — Eocated at the jimctioii of tlie PeiliO' 
river and tlie Grand Canal, about 80 miles from 
Peking and 40 miles from the coast. Fare from 
Shanghai , by coast steamers, ^60. Railway fare from 
Peking, drst class $5.20, secoml $3.23. Nortlierii 
terminus of the Tientsin-Piikow railway, about 640’ 
miles, owned by the Chinese government. Tramcars, 
rie.siias, and carriages take one to any part of the city.. 
Population, about 2 million. Hotels Imperial/^' Astor 
House. f rates $6 to $10. 

As ihv river port for the capital and the eiilre 
pot for ah tlie northern ]n*oviiices, Tientsin lias for 
centurieh played a most important part in the com- 
inerce of Clhiia. It has been equally in3{>orlant from 
a military standpoint, for it is the key to the capital 
and luis figured prominently in all of the many attacks' 
on Peking. Becau.se of the windings of the river, 
'rientsin was formerly 56 miles, liy water, from the 
sea. T!j rough an elaborate improvemeJit scheme,, 
this <Iisiaiice has been rednceti to 47 miles, from 
which an additional nine miles will be clipiped when 
the Ncheme is conqdeled. The Chinese popula- 
tion is mwle up almost entirely of traders and mer- 
chants, Tientsin having but few manufactiiring. 
concerns. Of late years the city has become an 
e<luca.tiunai center. Li Hung Chang imtde this his* 


'*' vSev‘ a<lvertivsemeiit. 

Travelers patronizing this hotel arc advised to have a 
mcnior'indum agreement as to rates and extras to he charged. 
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resider»ce and under the favor of Peking', ruled over 
Tientsin and the sitrroiuiding country like a feudal 
ionl Under his leadership, Tientsin became known 
as a center of reform. It was here that he tried his 
experiiiieiits in education and army reforms — policies 
which were later ably carried out by the viceroy’s 
f)rotege, Yuan Sliili K’ai. 

Tietitsin is the one large cit}' in Cliina without 
walls and tlie streets of the Chinese city are cleam 
Walls were built around the place in 1403, and 
remained iinlii 190T, the year following the Boxer 
outbreak, wlien they were pulled down by order 
of the tV'.ivign provisional governnieiit. The ground 
tiiey nccuivied was utilized for the building of a fine 
thoroiiglifare, while the material contained in the 
walls was used for railwa}’ ballast. 

Tlie oldest foreign concession in Tientsin is the 
British, which was established in i860. The plans 
for the settlement were drawn by General “Chinese” 
Gordon, wliose name has been given to the principal 
acliiiiiii.stration hall. Since then settlements have 
fjeen established by tlie French, German, Japanese^ 
Belgian and Russian govenimeiUs. Tlie foreign popi!* 
latioii is 4000, 

Tlif railwa}.' to Peking was built in 1897 and 
proved such a success lliat the track was doubled the 
following 5, ear. The !>uildiiig of this railway, the 
tearing- down oi the city walls, and the good example 
set by the fine foreign concessions has led to great 
improvements in the Chinese city. Broad streets 
Imve !)een laid out and kept in a good state of repair, 
and a tramway system built reaching to aiiiiost every 
part of tlie town. Many of the old tempdes have 
been turned into modern .schools, where western 
learning is taught. 

The treaty of 1858 was drawn up at the Sea View 
Budhisl Temple, one of the show places of Tientsin, 
but tlMi largest and must imposing temple in the city,! 
was built as a memorial to Li Hung Chang. It is ' 
surrounded by extensive grounds laid out in the 
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iniiiiaUire laia/isoape effect of which ilie Chinese are 
fon<L It is located in the rear of the Vicerov’s 
Wiinen. An excellent view of tlie cil\’ may be ob- 
tained fro!n the Drum Tower in the center of the 
Chinese City. 

On the way to Tientsin from tlie coast Take 
will be passed at tlie nioiitli of the Feilio, on the 
souibern bank of the river. It is memorable because 
f,)f iht former location of llie Takii forts, several 
times thie point of attack bvy forci^i^n forces. Under 
the r>rotocol following the Boxer troubles, tlity forts 
were deinoii.sljed, China agreeing not to fortify or to 
maintain troops on the route between tlie capital and 
the scm. A large number of foreign trc)0|)s are iisiialh' 
rp.iartered in Tientsin. The city bniiierly enjoyed 

prominence and ])rosperity llirou:^>h the fact that 
it was the shipping point for the tri’niUe rice, coming 
to Peking from the southern pnrovinces. Tlii.s was 
shipped to Tientsin us the nortlieni teniiisnis of the 
Grand Canal and thence transported to the capital 
in;- u!;'h the development of railways and sleanisliip 
due,'- td.e Grand Canal is no longer used. 

PeitaillOo'-This summer resrnl, very popular 
will; foreign residents of Peking, is northeast of 
TienPdn. on the Peking-Mukcleii line. Ch'are from 
Peking, first class $14,45, ^^ecoiid class $9.05.} The 
:'eso;t is: six miles from llie railway station of the 
same name, and nine miles from llie |)ort of Chiisg- 
wan-tao. The climate is dry and bniciiig, while the 
cxcelk'nt sea bathing on the fine saiuly lieacli, a!id 
the magihileetil scenery add to the peq)iilarity of the 
idiace .ss a suninier resort. Chingwvan-tao is the 
tennin.ns r*f a railway operated by the Kailaii Mining 
Administiation, from Tangho, on the Ihdcing-hlitkden 
line. It is also the northern teriniiuis of the sieaiiiship 
route maintained b^’ the same company. Fare to 
Shanghai $40. 

Shan-hai-kwan*— This boundary between the 
provinces of Chili and Manchuria, or between China 
proper and her most important dependency, is 260 
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■‘niles from Peking. (Fare from Peking Isi class 
"io*:;; $6.60'^ It is here that the iiortbeni 

reriiihiiis of tile Great Wall is to be seen. The city, 
'vliich is ninniportnnt, is about four miles from the 
Great Wall, wiiicli was formerly built to tlie sea, 
rmt that portion of it was deslroyetl long ago. The 
line of tile wall can ]:>e seen from here for many miles 
crossing volleys and climbing precipitous mountain 
sides, sometimes to a height of lOOO feet. A visit 
to n celel>rated Taoist temple on tlie top of one of the 
ra*m'hv hills is well worth the trouble, because of the 
'na''Uibicerit view that is to be obtained at its eleva- 
tion of 1500 feet. 

81 mn-bai-k\van was a scene of great activity 
;biring the Boxer Siege for it was here that ^the 
foreign injons were fancied for their marcli on Peking. 
The raihwr/liolel, w'nicli was btiiU then, affords com- 
foriahle r.ccs’>modat ions for traveleis. 

Miikdeii (Feiig’tlen). —Thiscapital of Manchuria 
is 521 miles from Peking. Fare from Peking, first 
-class $3140, second class Si9.<'>0. It is on the main 
line of fdie South Manchuria Kailway^*' and is the 
piiiction point of tlie l>ranch running from Mukden 
to AiiUnig (I/O miles). The town was formally 
opened as a treaty jsort in J903 by treaty between the 
ITiiited States and Cliiim, but owing to the Eusso- 
Japantsc war was not actually opened until 1906. 
Population, about 150,000. Most of the foreign 
population is Japanese. 

Mukden, the ancient .seat of the Manclut dynasty 
and the largest city of Manchuria is siirroiiiicled by 
three walls. The outer rampart of mud is circular, 
and 13 miles in circumference. The inner town, 
covering an area of one square mile, is surrounded by 
a stone wall 35 feet high and 15 feet wide at the top. 
The principal gate is surmounted b}^ a handsome 
three storied pagoda. The third wall encloses the 
ancient Manchii palace in the center of the city, like 
the Forbidden City of Peking. 


♦ vSee advertisement. 
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It was here that Nurliaclui, the Muiiclin warrior 
established himself in 1^25 while coisdiicling lits 
snccessfnl campaign against China and ruled here 
as a chieftain king. 

The Manchii Imperial Clan has always looked on 
Alukdeii as their home and have kept the Ainkden 
palaces in repair and sent valuable art treasures to he 
stored there. Many of these have been stolen and 
the articles shown to the visitor are often onl_v clever 
iniitatio'ns of the priceless originals they have replac- 
ed. The collections may be seen by [oreigners only 
after obiuiniiig permission fnrotigii th.eir coijsuLs. In 
one of C:a palaces, Ta Tsiing, the founder of the 
I\laiK'h;i ‘lynasty breathed his last. He l> buried in 
the Peiling tomb, five miles from the city, on a 
beautiful wooded hill. This is one of the .show places 
of Mnkfien asid is well worth a visit. Tiie tomb is 
eiiclose<l lyv a wall, pierced by one gate with three 
portals. Tiie approach is very impressive, !)eing 
marked by stone arches and massive carved lions. 

The two principal streets of Mukden are wide and 
straight and are chiefly notable for their picturesque 
shop sig?is. which extend far above the roofs of the 
shops. Mukden was foniierly a Russian center, and 
during the R,usso-J a pane.se war, the Russian array 
was established here in force, but were eventually 
driven out by the japaiie.se. The war came to an 
end with the great battle of Mukden, result ing in a 
decisive victory for the Japanese. The firincipal trade 
of the city is in beans, and it is also a fur center, 
large <|uantilies of sable, ermine and arctic fox l>ei!ig 
cured here. Travelers will be able to secure these' 
and less expensive furs In Mukden at exceptionally 
cheap prices. 

on other stations of its line, the South 
Maneimria railway company maintains a good hotel 
here, and another foreign style hotel will be found 
in the city, which is four miles distant from the 
railway station, and is cqunected by a Japanese tram, 
car system. 



DAiKI^N 


Dairen i Dalny*) — This is the southern tenniiuis 
lii tile South McUicliiiria Railway, 246 miles south of 
,Mnkdej2, and tlie principal seaport of Manchuria, 
h’are from Miikdesi ist class, Y t4.’95,^' 2!id class, 
Y 6.65. Steamer fare to vShangliai Y 40. 

Tile territory tiow occupied by Dalny was in- 
cluded in the lease of Port Arthur obtained by 
Russia from* Clrhia in 1S98. Though a place of great 
natural adrautag^s a port, ir had never been 
de’.'eloped b;. thr Chinese, and was then merely a 
adleciien of d>hernien‘s liuts. Russia iiniuediately 
imgan an extended scheme of improvement and in six 
years acC'nmdished wonders, la\'!ng out beautiful 
streem. pnnited with trees and lined by line residences. 
The city iadit close V: t::e shore at an elevation of 
a litCe m.'Uv* ih-ar. fifty feet, giving an excellent 
elrairn.’gc .^■y'-n.-::n 'fije pindpal streets radiate from 
circles where spacious public gtirdens me iociited. 

In -ix rears tile Ru>siuns spent ala>at 20 million 
r{)nbk‘s on Ihiluv and tiien it fed itun tiie possession 
iif tine Inpaufse as one tl:e ricliest prizes of the 
Russf^-Jap-anesc war, i’he Russian plans have been 
earned oUst suidl aunpliiled; b\- fne Japaiiese and Dahiy 
i- iKJW the most uipidly growing ami most modern 
city in ilie h'ar fbtst. .'d new breakwater and lighi- 
h.onse iia\*e ric-mily been completed andi tlie city is 
rcplacir.g Xomclnwang in importance as a Manciiurian 
f crt. 1 : 1ms a system of tramway's, macadamized 
irac'is, eject: le lights, telephones, runi an Klectric 
rrmk, built Aioj'.g tlie lines of ih.e American electric 
parks. T'uv Jar-anese pvopulation of the place is about 
30,OOc:c Chinese, JCnOOO and all c/dner's less than lOO. 
Several ron.'ig:] style Inatels are maintained under 
Japanese niana.genieiit. Steamers sail twice weekly 
for Sliangluai, and there is als^j steamer connection 
wiiii t’ne principal |>orts of Japaix 

Ro-ko-tiun and Ko-ku-se-ki-sho ai'e two prelt} 
sf)uts near Dalny reaclie<l by good carriage road. 


'■"'Tla- \'Cfi is usually e,\chai*yca!,*Ic at 5;> cts. gold or 2 s id. 
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At the fonner place, on tlie seacoast, divei's, for a 
small fee, give exhihilious of their skill in the clear 
sea water. 

Port Arthur. — This world famous idace lias heeu 
given tl:e name of Lnsluin by the Japanese, !>nt with 
foreigners the older name will probably continue to 
be used. It is 39 miles from Dalny and is reaclie«i 
in a trip of less than two hours over tlie South 
Manchuria Railway. Fare, Y 2.25 and Y l.oo. 

Port Arthur, once tlie pride of tlie system of 
coast defense which Cliiiia was develoiping, was 
taken by the Japanese in 1894, a victory ^whicl! 
assured tlie success of Japan in th.e war witii Cliina. 
Russia, ix-ving ns a frieiid of China. iDrevented Japan 
from taking pos.session of the place, but bnir years 
later brought pressure to bear which forced Chino tc- 
lease the p«osition to Russia, Under the Russians tiu; 
original fortifications were improved upon until it 
became known n> the “ Gibraltar of the lAir Past.” 

In the Russo- Japaisese war, Adtniral Togo at- 
tacked the phtce. lYrnmary 8, 1904, blockading the 
harlxif. The p-reseiice of mines in tlie chauiiel made 
it iminwciical to continue tlie sea attack, but 
blfjck.-nle wrm maintained. The land forces lergaii a 
siege the place !i2 May, the siege being marked by 
many battles until the surrender of the position 0!i 
January i, 1905. The Japanese, in the surrender, 
tcmk am indsfiners 87S oflicers and 23,491 men. The 
booty included 3'i permanent forts, four battle shi|)s 
and more than ilfiy smaller ships. 

Tile inhiciiuil points of interest in Port Arthur 
are. of crmrse, connected with tlie great battlo winch 
ImouglU it. into fame. (Rxk! carriage roacls lead to 
the vdcinily of nearly all the forts and the Cliiuese 
drivers know the names and locations of all of them. 
The ]nincipal coa.st lotteries on Tiger’s Tail pn'oiiioii- 
tory and Golden Hill are not open to visitors. The 
Japanese are very jealous of this stronghold and 
visitors who carry kotlak.s should be careful mot to 
arou.se the suspicions of the authorities, who are 
always ready to suspect espionage. 
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Oiii tlay caa well be spent in viewing the main 
iii;c of iV^rtilications wlncli inolnde Ivnst Cock’s Coiiib 
Hill iCr;tin-;'--clrI-kiirtii-sliaii) , rkp^'le's Nest Hill ( Bo- 
daip 'ibvo Dragon Hill, I lii'-iiing-shaji ) . A pair of 
field glosses will add a great deal ti) the pleasure of 
the excursion. On t):e higli tnoie which <l:vides the 
old toui' iroin the new, kinuvn t;s Montnnenl liill, is 
the national niausoleinn containing the remains of 
tiie 22,000 who died liere. A monument 200 feel 
liiuh is ercCicd in their lioium. The very interesting 
\Var Souvenir hluseiini is located near Old Town, 
it ccistains a fine collection of all kinds of war 
luateriah military stores, ammunition, clothing etc. 
Tiie approach is lined by rno.-l-is of trendies, wire 
entanglements, etc. and the whole makes a very 
imnressive exlrhoit of the maddnery of war. 

Mukden to Aritungu — During the Russo-Jap~ 
:niese 'V rur ilie J apanese built a nurr'c-.v guage line of 
railwa}' bajim .\ntnng ti> *'Iun,wu. s. .'UoUmce oi 189 
miles, i\)r miliiar\- uses, 'I'liis wn^ l.u,er iiirnedi into a 
standau: guage railway, on winch there is m.^vr a;i 
express train service. Fare first class V 10045, second 
=bia.ss Y 4.6' a 'File wliole line lUiSws thiamgh some 
;'ery benuiifiil scenery. At Antnng connection is 
made by ferry with the Korean railway lines. Anliing 
is a cii}' o.'f small imr^orlus'ce. i):i thw op^p>osi:e side of 
the Yalu river is New Wijn, the northern tei minus ch 
tile Korean hues. 

Mewchwaog’, — For moretimn forty years, Xew- 
divimng was ihe only treaty po.m in Manchuria, ilumgl: 
tile name of the place now knt*-.vn as Newchwang i.- 
ready Yinkow, Newchwang iidng ;o miles up Ihe 
river. W'lieii tlie place was op'miied up for foreign 
residence, the fordgneis foinnl Yinkow l’)e more 
suitable than Newchaug and arlhtiarily changed liie 
name of the place to suit the requirements of the 
treaty. 'I'he country is licit and uninteresting ami the 
town has nothing of interest to offer to tlie l raveler. 
Tile population is al>out 50.000, I'Ue foreigners bedng 
mraie up almost wholly of Jaiviiiese. Steamer fare tu- 
Shangliai > 5 5, to Dalny S20. 
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Cliefoo — One of the principal ports of cal! for 
coasting steamers in North Cliina is Cliefoo, two 
day's journey from vSliaiigliai, located on the \Yest of 
Cliefoo Bay. Imre from Shanghai $35. The Chinese 
population is about 8o,00O, More than half of the 
400 foreigners accredited to Cliefoo are missionaries 
who reside in tlie interior. The dry sahibrioiis 
climate and the beaiitifnl shore makes Cliefoo popular 
as a sunimer residence for foreigners, tliougli it has 
few places of interest. Tlie trade aiiioniits to about 
40 million taels annually. Several good liolels are 
located here. Tr.e real name of the place is.Yeiiti. 
but foreigners have arbitrarily given it tlie name of 
Cliefoo, which properly belongs to a iarg'e village on 
the GiJposite side of tiie bay. The priiicir*a1 exports 
are fresh eggs, bean cake and straw braid. It is an 
important distributing pcjiiit for American kerosene. 

One of the points of interest in Chefoo is the 
Baby Tower, where the bodies of iindesiralile girl 
babies were thrown by the parents. Cliefoo is a well 
known center for .silk and lace iiiaiuifactnre, and both 
articles can he pnrcha.sed here at cheaper prices than 
elsewhere.* 

Tsingtaii, '-Three lumdred miles north of 
Shanghai, at the entrance to Kiaocliow Bay is Tsing- 
tarn Fare from Shanghai S33. This was formerly 
a small and iinimportaiU lisbiiig village, but in 1S98 
the territory was leased to Germany for a period of 
99 years, and since that time it has been developed 
into a city of great coiiiiiiercial importance. The 
pretext on which Gemany deiiiaiided the lea.se of 
the property was the murder in Shantung, of a couple 
of German ini.^sionaries. The (.xerman squadron 
occupied the bay Xoveniber 14, IS97. 

In the few years tlie place has been held by 
Germany many iaclories have been built and a 
railway line rnhlt to Tsinanfii where it connects with 
the recently opened Tientsin-Pukow line. The lirst 


iulvertiseineiits. 
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■;sod on tlie Sb.aiitiing railwa}'- was cut by Prince 
Heiii'y of Prussia. The area of tlie leased letTfiory 
is 193 square miles, in addition to wliicii a snliere of 
ii:fi,ueiice, 30 miles from all poin.ts of the leased 
territoi'}', is recognized. This brings ine total area 
up to about 2730 square miles. Tsingtau lias a 
foreign population of several tlioiisand, and a Cliinese 
population of about 120, coo. The bay affords good 
slielter and 1ms been greatly improved. The eii trance 
■is nj mile across, marked by a lighthouse, x-b long pier 
and a large dock are auiiong the many ituprovements 
w’liicli, tlie (Tcrmaiis have added to the liarbor, i\mong 
tlie notable conservation schemes carried out is tlie 
planting of trees on the barren hillside. i\Iany good 
aiitoiiiol.sile roads have been built connecting witli the 
tillages in tlie interior. 

Tsingtaii is one of the most popular smiinier re- 
sorts 0!i the Cliina coast, and has many fine liolels. 
A good hatlii ng beach adds to its attractions. It is 
•connected with other coast points by several sleainer 
lines. Tsingtaii is one place in China wliere ])idgin 
Rnglish will not suffice, for tlie Chinese speak 
(ku'man. 

Weiliaiweiv— The British leased territory of 
Wcdliaiwei is on the soutli side of the Gulf of Pecluli, 
near Hse extremity of tlie ShaiiUiiig promontory, 
about 113 miles from Port i-Xrtlnir and an equal 
distance from Tsingtaii. Ibire to vShaiigliai $35* 
AVeihaiwei was formerly a Chinese n.aval station, 
wliicIi was captured by the Japanese in 1:895 and held 
by tliein pending payment of the indemnity agreed 
■on at tlie close of the war. Great Britain aifled China 
in securing funds for the paymeiit of the iu.demnity 
and, in ret unp was given tlie lease of Weihaiwei. tlie 
lease |)roviding for the occupation of tlie place by 
‘Great Britain ‘‘for so long a period as Port Arllmr shall 
reiuaiii in the oecnpatioji of Russia.*’ Though Port 
Artlnir lias been taken from the Russians by Ivng- 
kuid's^al'ly, Ja|>c-in, 110 move has been made to surren- 
der WTihaiwei, which is a .sanitoriuni for tlie British, 
squadron in China. 
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HONGKONG 

(and South China.) 
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^ JeHEEAL Informattoii.— Hongkong 

; is a cro\vt3 colony of Great Britain. 

ceded by treaty with Cluna Jaiiiusn 
1 25, 1841. 1‘lie principal city is 

’ Victoria, on tlic north siiofe. DiBlance 
: from London 10 , 0 un rnileSj ' t'roivi 
VV' ■ Shanghai SOo miles. Time, Ths 35 min, 
V in advance of Greenwich. PoprJaiion. 
■V; Chinese, -‘jOrsLbHL foreign, 10,000. 
yi Arrival . — Steamers drop anchor in 
the harbor, and are met by lannchcs 
\\ from the various liolels, the landing 
charge at Jilake Pier being $1 each. 
From Filake Iher, the principal hotels, 
are in easy riesha distance. Hongkong 
is a British, noi a Chinese port, and 
liierc arc praciically no customs 
iurmaliiics. 

Hotels , — Ilon.gkong. single rooms 
:o»V2: ■ ‘ ■ •'!' k~ [;.)$20; sing]*; 

r'.)ouis witli hath »$14 lo $10, double $2! to $24. Astor 
I louse IIoU-l, single rrj.'tms ^*5 am ; Gmiuid Caiietoii 





A('^or 


me’ 


, Single TijoULS •‘fSo e, •. arde -i eb'b*. $10 upward; 
King Iv.'hvanl, F’gak, single rooms $5 uj>wards; Kings- 
clere f private, ) single rooms $0 upwards. If a {.prolonged 
Slav is intended, arrangements c'm lie made for reduced 
ivccklv riud moulhlv rates. 


Money.— In addition to the tisual Mexican currency,,, 
coins of similar value, miiiled Igv th.e Hongkosig g'ovcriw 
ment, are in circulatitm. Chinese coims are usually 
acce])ted-"-exce[>t at the hanks and govenimeiir offices. 

P(fS( aivl Telegraph . — 'Fhc General British Postoffice 
is on tjtieen.s Road Central, next to tiic clock tower. 
Letter rales to union coimiries 10 cts for one ounce; dj cts. 
each atldiiional ounce: lo United Kingdom and I3c|')end- 
cncics, i cih \-r: micii ounce. The Kasieru Extension 
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Australia and China Teleoranli 

■front next to the Hongkon^ Club 

^ountries $2.2u; AmericI, $^20 r 

V.i>.-' ; .Australia, $i 45 • Mp,„ ■/J? ^ $'2.S5 ' n 

O)Jiippines,a0cts; TonA $1 OO cl ’ Mia, ,$1,05 : 

.boats $2 per‘iiourSotor cl'risl 

launches for trips about the island nnf- I ^?Y‘ ^'Otor 
arrangement, at $3 an hour upwl^r " 

;;dexico, X'ethcrlands. Nicara'VuaAw™^ 

‘•■ortugal. Russia, Siam Snain ’ t J Peru 

U.ok-sOftice: P.! Des Voeux Itead 


, vyv.u,4V iVUilU. 

^ iCiDflCl ' ^--flitCS (lilfJ T ^ nt ’ jfC ' "n*' • 

An^erica, see page 3, the rates for to Europe am 

ocing the same. 'J'he Inclo-China" Clhfi'^lr 
'-ir.na Xavitration Taq’ c- V Merchaifts, and 

'umes tveekiv- to Shano-h,; a“lfp® several 

$45. to Japa^go. to 

■Australia, sailhui-s evorv i i " ' P'‘'''’f«'rn and 

N^orddeutsoher UcJvd fare 

To-i“Vi-r"’" Kaisha, mo’nthlv io ’'V <' I’!-' • fj'’ 

To die Philippines: Indo-China S v' ('a ih 
{ ^r}-Pr Poe China Navio-^tion' ( '-.ll 
rhe ‘ hihpnuics aniiiuntin'i' to tn’i --ii" ‘ iife* service (o 

‘o Manila- $.40. to cS’--^ o. ;.\To 

coiirioct with point* in Ind -, ii ” of? ^^evera! iinc.s 
etc. at, the foi ow mff-.il ; c? ‘ ‘^ed'icnients, Si, am 
?^f-: lo Ca m a ^«5 : 'o P -na 

«■...*«, d.iuv;v::,£'i 

I'oi...«n..e .pp,.p„.;S, ■ 
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Hongkong itself has long ago outgrowni its old 
and as a hrilisli crown colony lias bteii transforiiifd 
ill less tlian 75 years from a pirate-fis'heniien |>opiila™ 
lion of less tlian 2000 to one of the most iiiipoitant 
business centers in the Far East, with a port which 
is second only to that of London in the nmoiiiit 
traffic handled, and ahead of New York. The atiiiiiai 
tonnage 01 London is 13 million, Hongkong 12 iiiiriion 
Yew York i i million. 

The Isbiiid of Hongkong is known to the Chines.^ 
as. I'lsiangkiaiig (Bh'agrant Lagoon,") but Anglo» 
Saxons liave ever found the iiiiaiices of C'hinesc 
nronunciaii'Ui difficult and the blunter mmie has come 
into cominon usage. The island is u miles long and 
from 2 to 5 miles wide, covered with hills and valleys 
through which flow a few rocky creeks. The peak 
whicli overlooks the city of Victoria i.^^ 1X25 feel high. 
A One inilita:}’ road 22 miles long encirdes the island 
a!id many oilier winding roads have been built reacli- 
ing t’ne top of th.e cliff, to which, the foreig!! popiilaiion 
fees in the summer to escape the wet heat (C. lim lower 
lands. Vicioria, the principal city, luis a iKvuadalioi: 
'.if 200.000. Exclusive of the annv mal tlu- 

foreign wlnie population is a little mare Tnan 10,000. 

hlnglaiu'rs first out|>ost in the Far liast u*a.s 
esta'hlished in 1841 wlien the island of Hongkong U'as 
cede<l by tlie 'freaty of Nanking, h'voo -yt-ars later it 
was made u crown colony and has siu.ce enjio, edi steady 
growth hidI pnwneriiy. The harbor i.s well shellertii, 
Uiougli in trie l^rphoon area, and 011 Mrveral cecasioiis 
great <Iamage lias bwen d«me to b ‘ . in port. 
Many Ihotmaml live.s were h'>st in l!ie iyyjho^m id* 1874. 
Pil’d ivarniipgs these disiurbancei' are i.a\\' sent mai ]iy 
the Jesuits nl vSircnwei, greatly deertvwdng t!ie rh'uiger, 

Tile cnlofrc was increa.sed in 1800 l>y I'lie r-icqidsi- 
iictn of t'ue Ivi‘)\-rloon penin.siila, aiidi an atkliiioiiu! 
|uece of tcrrit*or>' was acrprh'ud by lease in 1898, the 
whTie tenitory now ir.noamiirg to .400 square miles. 
The dianud which separates the i.sland from the 
mainland is one mile wide between Mctoria and Kow- 
loon, narrowing to ]■/ mile at Lyeiniiii Pass.. 
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I S,S. Clizyo Mare 220ii0 Tor.:% S.S. '“,>1.;;*.; 1 !0CCi ‘fon?;. i 

’ S.S. Slrliiyo Mam 22000 To*':: S.S. Tenyc A': are 22000 Tona ’ 

I Above sfcMiiicrs *irc liifJc t *»in .ere-, rrat wiffs 

I Wirelcgs Tckgrapfi.v apparatiss, 

! TH20l’0!i TICKHTS mul IViUJ. OP I \0l'\0 j>,.^aed Iv- and 

i from tile p,finclfial titles «f tOe i-ijud Sinics and Canada tfie 
Overland f^ailways» to Vter.ico, a.vl SoaO? ALicrlean IC>rts 

via San Fnineiseo, and fliroogh lieCatfZ fa Purope In eornecjjng 
New York and St. Lawrence RPe*' lines. iLarticolarvj oi the viirhm> i 
routes to be liad on iipplteatioi;. 

INTHKMEP1A1E S'tl?VtCl-: In ihc sir. Mppon Viar^ aff.>rdlnx j 
superior accommodation for lhar class at reduced rates. 

SPECIAL RATES ( first class or.h ? granted to Alsssionaries, ! 
.’Ileittbefs of the Ntivak Mifitan, IHpionuitie aad CUll ServiVcs, and ’ 
to Etiropeaa Officials In the seruecs of China and Japan Oovern* j 
merits!^ Round trip tickets at reduced rate>. Lav'-otej privileges • 
allowed at all ports of call. ; 
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Outside of official docuiii exits, one rarely hears 
the name Victoria, the cit}’ being coninionly given the 
iHune of the island. The city stretches in a gracefii! 
curve five miles long around the sliores ox the bay a-a 
the north of the island. The general landing stage 
for passengers is at Blake Pier, which is oiibr a few 
minutes walk from the centre of the city. The water- 
front street is known officially as Connaiiglit Rouvb 
but is usually called The Pray a. Parallel with lids 
road runs Des Voeiix Road and above that Q/aei-w- 
Road, The latter was formerly just above high water 
mark and the ground now between it and the .-liore 
lias bee!i reclaimed. The principal business hi>!rre.- 
are found on these three streets. 

“There are grander sights to be seen i!i th.e 
world, but few more ])icluresqne and grricefr.l tliar: 
that of Hongkong: the entrance to the liarbor and the 
panoramic view from the mountaiti. 

“ Coming from East or West, you pass b}- islands, 
or rather rocks, which are grey and naked, aiui gliliw* 
in the sunshine. It is a desolate region; not ;i vwnlige 
of vegetation, not a trace of luunaii life, 'riu^ Ihw- 
tuguese have named this group of iMaiuis the 
Ladrones — a name which they well merit; for 
have been for centuries, and still are, the resoit of 
pirates and robbers. Gli<ling between tlieiiy I’ne 
vessel approaches to a point from wliich Hongkoiyg is 
seem at no great distance: agreyish mass striiiding out 
in relief, thoi:gh ihi^ neiglihoring land can yet scarcely 
be distinguished. Little l>v liule objects can be die- 
cerned; masses id \'er<'l3ire here and thereon pwilw': 
a pane of glass glittering on tlie summit of a pavilion 
amongst the trees. Suddieidy t vessel makes a curve, 
and die narrow channel di>closes a fleet of sliips, junks 
and sampans; the extended curve of quays; the regular 
line of buildings, and alcove them, rising on a succes- 
sion of hill slopes, the villas in tiers along the zigza,gs 
of the mountain roadsd''^ 


^“The Colonization of Intlo-ChiJia,” hy J. CIiailley-Bert. 
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SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
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ire me Orient. 
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ManLiuiri^i«-Chosefii (Korean) Express Service, 
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HOLIDAY-MAKERS, 
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terest more unique and fresh than any other 
spot on the globe. Hoshigatira and Port AiTliur 
are the finest and most famous Healtli and 
Holiday resorts in North China. The South 
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Changchun are par excellence in the Far East 
for comfort, cheapness, and style. 

For particulars, illustrated guides, <S:c., apply to the 

South Manchuria Railway Co., Dairen. 

es: A.B.C. 5th Ed.; 
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livery visitor to Hongkong- takes a trip to the 
Flagstaff, to see the fine panorama which strelches 
out on all sides. A wire rope traiinvay leads from 
Garden Road np the peak. The patli to llie right of 
the upper terminus leads to Flagstaff, chairs being 
always available at this points At ones feel lies the 
city, outlined against tlie busy liarbor, where large 
steamers look like sanipaiis. iiiglity irules to il:e 
north, if the day is clear, may Ik seem a grey spech 
which is Canton, the largest oil}’ in China. Nearer 
at hand on the island are Pokfnltnu Reservo'ir, the 
village of Aberdeen, and j\ionntain Lodge, the suiiniier 
residence of the Governor of tlie Coloipv. Msitors 
often walk down the ])eak. the distance usually being 
covered, in a half lioiir. 

Ferries wliich leave every few minutes convey 
passengers across tlie liaCoor to Kowloon, a ride of 
about ten minutes. The city of Kowlooii is cvi the 
east of the peninsula, a half hour.- riesha ridie/rom 
tlie ferry landing. It is a walled «n' sonic 

importance, but nowon the dhawnw/ird pai!)], bruuch 
ing lri]>s to fdie man}* small Iiarl.ors bw-.che.s 

about the islaml are popular. 

Canton, — 'Highly m.iles from Ff'mgkoug, at the 
apex of the <leUa of Pearl River is Canton, the com- 
mercial metroipolis of .Soutii China, ih.c most advanced, 
the largest, ami the most lurbiileni cit}' in llie 
couiitry. Steamer fare from liongkoiig, i.3.. The 
Chinese have a saying Hvmy tiling new originates 
in Caiitond’ and this, is espt^eia.lly true of th!!!,gs polil- 
ical. It was in the narrow streets uf tin's soiillieru 
city that the plots whicli resulted in ilje recent 
revolution were hatched^ and during- that brief but 
dramatic siuggle, the ]U'inc:p:;l pans were phiycd be 
Cantonese. For inairc years before, the quick" wilted, 
Cantonese took liigdi honors at the official examiinv 
lions, much to the displea<!!r^ of the ruling hfancliiis. 
who saw in every one of them 0 poieiiUal enemy to 
the monarchy. Probably tlie five best kiiown men in 
China to-ilny are; Yuan .>hih Iv’ai, Tang .$liao Yi, 
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HANDMADE LACES (silk or linen) 
“IRISH” CROCHET WORK 
PONGEES (natural colour or white) 
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BRASS W ARE, ETC. 

Orders by niai! promptly attended to 
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Siin Yat Sen,, Li Yuan Hung, \Yu Ting B'ai:g and 
Huang Hsing. Of these, all but Yuan and Li boast of 
Canton as their birth-place. 

Old as Canton is in coniparlsoii to the most 
ancient cities of Hurope, it belongs to a iniic]i loiter 
date ill Chinese history than that of llie older cities 
of the north. It was a few centuries B, C. when lire 
immigrants from the basin of the Yellow River in lire 
north reached Canton as the most soiitlieni :m- 
preseiilatives of the rapidly expanding Chinese peoi It, 
According to local tradition, at about the same time 
five fairy men arrived from the north on the backs v: 
goats, each bearing a stalk of grain and a message 
bidding the people to live in Canton in peace and 
prosperity. The fairies disappeared. Tlie goats 
turned to stone and can still be seen by tlie see[dicah 
From this circumstance Canton is known as '‘The 
City of Rainsd'’ 

It is from Canton that practically all the 
in America came, and they, with their neighbors of 
Fukien settled in Hawaii, the Phili|)pities ami crrm.i 
Java, vSiaiii and the other places of the Tar Mast. 
Many of these emigrants returned to tlieir lo\ed 
biilhplace after amassing fortunes abroad, bringing 
with th.em advanced ideas of goveminent. Those who 
di<l not return kept in touch with relatives at lioiiie 
througii letters and remittances, giving all Caniimese 
a broader view of the world than that pfissessed 1)\' 
their more seclude<l brethren. Far removed frenn the 
power of Peking, the Cantonese never lield th.e 
authorit}' of the Imperial government in very high 
regard. Hongs reviling the Muiichu goverunierd were 
sold or sung openly on the streets of Caiitcm wliei: 
siinilir action was met with dire piinislnneiii in otliei'' 
Chinese cities. 

Half way from Hongkong to Canton, the com- 
fortable passenger steamers which make tlie trip 
daily, pass through Bocca Tigris, (Tiger’s Mouth), 
the name given to the narrow poim in the estuary by 
early Portuguese traders. A little farther on is 
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Wliaiiipao, where the famous clipper tea ships of half 
a century ago dropped anchor while loading to start 
on their race with the first tea of the season to the 
Boston market. 

Canton itself is an expanse of reddish roots j 
surrounded by a wall and a moat six miles in circuiii- 
fereiice, the dead level of the town being relieved 
only by two pagodas, the Gothic shafts of the French 
Cathedral, and the high towers of the pawnshops, 
erected in this way to facilitate tlie repulse of robbers 
by throwing stones from the roof. The erection of 
two towers on a Christian church was contrary to I'ocal 
superstitions and calculated to encourage the worst 
form of feng shui. Natnralh^ there was a great deal 
of very determined objection to the stnictiire, but the 
wit of a French priest won the day for the iiiissioiiaries. 
This is the city of the goat” he said but where 
are the horns?” The Chinese officials saw the point, 
and there was no more opposition to the erection of 
thecathedral. Inside the comparatively small compass 
of the walls are 600 narrow and very crooked streets, 
and a population variously estimatedi at from i to 2 
million. Banked for miles along the river are 
thousands of Chinese water craft on which live a 
population of several hundred thousand. Tens of 
tlioiisaiidsare born, live and die on 'these boats, fann- 
ing a community complete in itself, oontainiiig beg- 
gars, priests, workman and thousands of families 
whose ancestors also were members of the boating 
population of Canton in former days. The occasional 
typ!io<>ns create havoc on the river and cause great loss 
of life. 

The Portuguese first came to Canton in 1517, 
hut the foreign trade of the city far antedates their 
visit. The tall minaret known as the Plain Pagoda, 
is a Moslem mosque built by Arabian voyagers and 
traders more than a thousand years ago that they 
might have a place of worship on their occasional 
visits to Canton. The Ara!)ian trade with, China 
ended many centuries ago, but the Moslem religion 
rremains. 
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Early British traders came to Canton al)oiit lOO 
years after the Portuguese and for two centuries car- 
ried on trade with Canton, all of the dealings being 
through the famous Chinese nierchants' guild known 
as the Co-hong of Canton. Sailing vessels came from 
Liverpool, Salem, Boston and New York and 
returned laden with silks and tea. The Aniericaii 
vessels left the Atlantic Coast laden witli cotton 
prints and other cheap goods. They sailed lliroiigh 
the Straits of Magellan and on the west coast of 
Canada traded their cargo to Indians for furs or. 
ill the South Sea Islands, for sandalwood. These 
articles, highly prized by the Chinese, were exchanged 
at Canton for tea and silk. The sailing vessel iiiigiit 
return home in two years, and if the vo3-age was 
fortunate, the owner would make a fortune from one 
trip. Until the treaty of Nanking* was signed f 184J 1 
all foreign trade w^as with Canton and l)olh the 
Chinese and the foreign merchants who engaged in it 
made enormous profits. With the opening of, other 
ports and especially with the development of Hong- 
kong as a British colony Canton lias lo.st its old 
dominant position, but still remains a vei y imj»ortaiU 
center of Chinese trade. A railway has been completed 
from Canton to Kowloon, and one of the next links 
to be added to the railway system of China will be the 
line between Canton and Hankow. When it is 
completed Canton will secure a great ]virt of the 
traffic which now goes north from Hongkong by way 
of the coast steamers. 

When the foreign residents of Canton returned 
after the war with Great Britain, they found their 
residences and factories in ruins and Shanieeii was 
granted to them as a place of re'-'^idence. It was then 
only a sandy mud flat, but Iras since been converted 
into a handsome foreign residence section, separated 
from the Western suburb of Canton by a canal. It is 
here that the foreigners live and the traveler will find 
accomodations at the Victoria Hotel. One third of 
the Island is French and two thirds British.. It has 
been planted with trees and is one of the most 
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■pleasant ]'>laces of residence in tropical Cliina. Zcsi 
nither tlian dani^er is added to residieiice iliere l)\- 
Tt^asoii of the occnsioiial disturbances in Canton, ami 
tile rnresence of pirates in tbe canals of llie deUa, 

More than 500 temples, in addiition to pavilions, 
ancestral halls and other show places are located in 
Canton, hut the most famous temple is a Ihidhist 
inslitiilion on Honan, tlie island suburb. The temple 
;<roiinds of seven acres, surromided h_v a wall, are 
nivided into many courts and attended by 175 priests. 
tJliier teiiiples well worth visiting are, the Teiin*Ie of 
rive Hrmdred Gods, and the Temple of Longevity, 
i'Oth in the Western suburbs. Among (lie oilier well 
known show places are ; Chin Chew Club, City of 
the l.Jead, Execution Ground. Water Clock and the 
Ancestral Temples of tiie Chen fainih.v Tlie waiei 
clock, a collection of pots from which tlie slow 
dripping of water indicates the time, has marked the 
passing of twenty centuries. The modern Ancestral 
Temple of the Chun Ka Che clan outside the city 
walls is Cue most elalKU'ate an<l cosily in China, dlie 
Temple of Five Genii, on Gie?it MiU'kol Strcuc. , with 
its palms and halimtrade of pink tile is well \vc*rtli a 
visit. The Green 'i'ea an«l tlie Swalow are the best 
known guild houses. The octagonal ilower pagoda 
is one of the iiiosi beanliful in Clnna. 

“ I'lom the ]>rig]it wide streets, ]^<u'dercd witli 
tamarind trees, of Slianieem the island in tlie Ik-arl 
River, wliere the foreigners dwell in .English and 
i'rencli <'(.aioessions, to rj eivovdetl and dirty !mnd, over 
a shaky eaniebs back bridge, miu cr<a''S to Cmiion, I'he 
centc’-" (d’ the artistic pro^hiction c»f the naticm. In yottr 
blua* eurtaiihol cdniir, borne on l>are s’nuuiders 
sp. g you swing along the d;un|c diark lanes 
W' a. • .re tcjo narrow to p/ermit a tree U) roa>t. Tlie 
sewage re.Hs, its noisonte tid.e in the siiigle ginter in 
the middle of tl;e road. No Chinese street luis .side 
gutters. Tlie large square stones of the |)aving I’jear 
to an eternity of years by llie deep imllcrws 
rci i-h- 1)\ the passing of cmantless hare feet.' At last 
you come 'to a court wljcre three streets meet, and 
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natural f^eauty of its location and for tlie cntaint 
mixture of llie Orient with Mediaeval Eiiroye, as seen 
in its bnildir.o's. The steamer trip is made in lliree 
hours from Hongkong at a fare of $4 each way, and 
should not be omitted from any tour lo Soiillier!: 
China. 

Macao is the oldest outpost of En.rope in its 
intercourse witli China. The Portuguese established 
themselves here in. tSSJj a fortunate circum- 

stance, gained tlie good will of the Ciiinese autliorities. 
d'he coast w’as menaced by a strong Ijcnd of pirates, 
with whom tlie Cliin.ese officials were in:alde lohleah 
and the Portuguese colonists weie a'-ked to lieip. 
They helped uilli such success tliat the pirates were 
driven awa>' and, out of gratitude, tlie Ciiinese asked 
tiie colonists to settle on the narrow end of the 
peninsula, which has since been their home. Idle 
land was held at a nominal reiital fririii the Emperor 
of China at 5^0 taels a year, but in 184S Gop'ernor 
I'erreira de Amaral took advantage of rather difficul- 
ties which engaged the nttnntioii of China to re-fuse 
further pa\'inents and <lrove out the Chinese eiistonis 
house, togetiier with, all vestige Chinese authority* 
It was probably liecause of this tliat he was 
treacherously murdered in August, and his 

head taken to Canlom The complete sovereignty of 
Portugal over the place was not fully recognizefi l.>y 
China nutil fSHp, when a new treaty was signed. 

FMr Several centuries Macao was tlie 
tradiiig point between China ami the WAsi, evSpeciahy 
in the eiglitecnth century. The cession of Hongkong 
to Great Britain created a dangerems cmnp.eiitor and 
since then Macao Inns steadily «lecHnedi as a conmiercial 
center. Many of the IMacanese liave removed to 
Hongkong, and IMucao is now cliiefiy a pleasure re- 
sort for South China. 

The area of Macao is i f square miles, and with 
its dependencies, it has a popnilation of 78,000. Of 
' the original 1000 Portuguese families which' settled in 
the place, little remains but the Portuguese names 
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for lono- inter-marriage with the Chinese has resulted 
in the cloniination of the Chinese blood. 

Macao is quite tinlike any other city in the 
Orient. Its blue, red, yellow and brown buildings rise 
on a hillside overlooking a beautiful crescent siiaped 
bay. The buildings are neither Chinese nor foreign 
but a strange combination of the two, clearly sjowiiig 
the survival of mediaeval Portuguese infiiieiice. 
Standing out high against the sk}^ line is the fine 
facade of the ruin of the San Paulo cathedral, built 
in 1594. The incorporated name of the city is “City 
of the Name of God, Most Loyal of the Colonies,^’ a 
name accorded it in 1642. It has alwa>'S lived up to 
its name, for Ibroiigli the centuries Macao has re- 
mained Portuguese, and its history contains many 
passages telling how the brave Macanese held the 
place against invading Dutch and Chinese. 

Camoeiis, the great Portuguese poet, who is 
known as “The Chaucer of the Portuguese ” lived 
in Macao as a political exile and wrote some of his 
greatest poems liere. The grotto in which he worked 
may by seen by visitors. The grave of Kobert 
Morrison is here, and it was in Macao that he spent 
many years of his long and useful life. He was the 
pioneer missionary and translator of China, and his 
translation of the bihle into Chinese is the corner 
stone of all the mission work which has since been 
done in China. 

In spite of its decline in trade, Macao retains a 
few factories and carries on a small trade in tea, silk, 
tobacco and fire crackers. A small village near the 
city" is devoted to the making of fire crackers for sale 
in the United States. 

The West River, — Until so recent a date as 1897, 
West River, the principal waterway of South China 
was closed to all navigation by foreigners, and the 
rich territory through which it flows was sealed to the 
outside world. But in 1S97 the river was opened to 
foreign trade and since then it lias formed biie of 
the most interesting parts of the itineraries of many 
travelers. 
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The river rises in the liilis of Yunnan and flows 
into the sea a sliort distance from Mncna. the length 
of the stream being about lOOO miles. /\ trip on one 
of the stern wheel steamers which ply from Hongkong 
will take the traveler into tlie heart of China, where 
lie will have an opportunity to see Chinese life as it 
is lived where the natives have not been lu'oiight into 
contact with foreigners. 

The river at the point where it flows itito th.e sea 
is divided into countless streams and a trip ot sixty 
miles or more throngii narrow creeks surrounded on ah. 
sides by cultivated rice fields, is necessary before^Vest 
River proper is reached. The principal towns passed 
on tlie trip to Wucliow-fu are Kiim-chuck. Tak-hing 
and vSamshui. T'he following outline of a West River 
trip is sugo-fsted by the Hongkong ofiice of Messrs 
Thos. Cook & f>oii : 

The steamer leaves Hongkong on tlie evening of 
the first day. Ou the second day, in tlie moriHiigy 
arrives at Samshiii and remains tliere until 4 ; 30' ]>. 111., 
giving passengers lime to see tlic ancient walled city of 
Sainshiii etc. On th.e third day arrives at \\"uchow-fii 
between noon and 4 p. in. The Ijoat remains at 
Wuchow-fu the fourth day, giving plenty of iiiiie to see 
tlie temples and the very interesting town. Sailing at 
4. p. m. the boat arrives at vSamshui early on the fifth 
(lay, and here passengers wlio are in aliurry can catch 
a train reaching Canton by noon, spending the after*” 
noon in Canton and reaching Hongkong by midnight 
of the fifth day. Fares, round trip direct, $30 ; roiiiid 
trip via Canton. ; 5 ; 34 . 

Amoy,- -Tiiree hundred miles north of ! romdvexy 
at the niuulh of the Pei Chi or Dragon rw';-'- 
island of Haiiuon, on wliich the city of Amoy is 
located. vSteamer fare from Hongkong $25, Hotels: 
Sea \'iew, single rooms, $3.50 to $/ : double rooms 
$6.50 to $10.50; New Amoy Hotel. 

Perhaps no place along this entire coast has 
had a more interesting and exdtiiig story to tell than 
this same small island, scarcely eight miles across 
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IVIaiiy are the stirrinof events wliicli have taken place 
liere and in the iieigliborhood. For hundreds of years 
it was the rendezvous of bold buccaneers and iiiisciii- 
puloiis adventurers, who, ravishing and phiiideriiig 
its inhabitants without mercy, made off with the 
spoils only to return another day to renew their wild 
depredations more violentl,v than before. It has been 
the theater of many a fierce struggle, and the strong 
strategical position, orgateway to all the vast territory 
beyond leven Formosa itself), coveted alike by 
Manclms, the Long-haired Rebels, the Dutch and the 
Japanese.”^' < 

The Portuguese settled here in 1544, about the 
time they were driven from Niiigpo by the Chinese 
government, but similar trouble arose here and the 
foreigners were expelled and their vessels !)nriied. 
A hundred years later the famous Koxiiiga held the 
place against the Manchus and even changed its name 
to Siibengsu, which means ‘‘ the island that remembers 
the Mings.” “He collected a hand of followers/several 
thousand strong, and set up his standards (1647) on 
the island of Kolongsu, an island just oposite Amoy. 
He had, it is said, a fleet of 8000 war junks, 240,000 
lighting men, 8000 ironsides ; and with all the pirates 
that infested the coast of southern China under his 
command he claimed to have a combined force of 
800,000 men. In training his men, we are told, he 
used a stone lion weighing over 600 pounds to test 
the strength of his soldiers. Those who were strong 
enough to lift this stone and walk of! with it were 
selected for his own body-guard, named the ‘Tiger 
Guards.’ They wore iron masks and iron aprons ; 
they carried bows and arrows painted in red and green 
stripes, matching witli long handled swords used for 
killing horses ; and they were stationed in the van that 
they might maim the horses’ legs. They were his 
most reliable troops and were called * Ironsides.’ ” * 

At length, in 1680, after the death of Koxinga, 
theManchus succeeded in establishing their authority 

♦‘Tn and About Amoy** by Rev. Philip Wilson Pitcher 
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ii: after liiey had hK])dued the rcKiaiari-r 

oi ihe conntr\ , 

'Vhjj dr.- was huilt pro])ahly during the hlinp; 
d>'ni.sty anci now ha> a pnpiilalio:i ch a!)Out 400. 000, 
witii 2OO.000 avulitioual Hviae: in the uiher oilloyo''' 
of the !sian<h Ti:e citv, r'Urrounded hy a waih is 
divided a hiyii rock}' ridj^e. suianonnte'd i>\' foi tilled 
walls. The iai} presents a heaatifid scene, partly 
because of the ninneroiis islands crowned i)y pay^aias 
and temples. Tile forciy;:! seitiemcnt is r»n ivoii/nysm 
ory'r'Site tcje city, ana is one ot tiie pnrett'.e.'^.t in rdn 
Ctiina. Diirinc, the aiiUinin aiui winter ! Oet^ip-r to 
IThr'uary 5 tlie climate liere is dieli4!]tfi:h It lies in 
the typhoon area, but Formosa act< as a- prolectinc: 
burner agaill^t tlie wor^^t fury of the typlioons. Amoy 
was openedi to foreign trade in 1842. 

One of i’ne famous .siglits of China i- a stone 
bridge 20 miles up t lie river from Awmoy. h’iie Inridge 
i IDO feet long, i.s constructed of giant spams cjf granite, 
some of tliem being 113 feet long feet wide r.mi 5 
feet thick, weighing 200 tons, bocal hislory affords 
no clue as to how these gimit \v»'re p'U! inn.) phicc, 
nor d<w.s anywme know n lieie the}' 'were 'oroughi tronn 
A inige rocking stone back of tlie Chinese cst\' lias 
lieen locally famous for centuries. 

Long before Amo\' latained n\iy imporhaiice. 
anotlier city called Zaytoii. ilourisliedi :n tlnsneign- 
boi'hoo'.!. (\nini^m ditiers as lo wnetner il was L'liiiriU" 
Ciiow' fu, or Iiaiiiiig of llir pre.sent d.iy. "oiii there is 
no doubt it h>eing one of ih.e grsrrde.'-* roimneria: 

’..'eiiteis ».'i t’le wc'i'ld, c:irr}'i!ig on a hiU;™,?.' ‘waioc witn 
India. It w;w from this ancient city limt the worn 
satin originated. 

Foochow. --Fofwhcvv, iho capital of Fnlcien 
Ih'nvnK'c is located on tlie m.rtli .-u'c 01 the Aim 
rive!, 31 miles from the sea and .’53 miles Iroiii 
Hrjiigke.ng. Steamer ihire S5‘''n I'-apaiialion 050 . 003 . 

Tlie walledi city is abtuil two miles ironi themri\'e.r 
bank but .a numerous r>opiilation dim. up Ane space 
Vrelwecr. with a crowded suburb. The waiip, with a 
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circuit of seven miles, are built aroniicl three tree 
covered hills, which give the city a picturesque 
appearance. Opposite the town, on Nantal island is 
the foreign settlement, connected by a splendid flag 
stone bridge 435 yards in length. It was built in 1324 
under authority of the Kniperor, by a monk much 
more enterprising than any of tliose of the present 
day. Foreign vessels, owing to the shallow drought 
of the river, anchor at Pagoda Island nine miles 
away. In the w^ar with P'rance, the P'rencli fleet 
steamed into the gulf and destroyed the arsenal. As 
a means of preventing another attack of tliat 
barges loaded with stone were sunk in the chaimel, 
adding more difficulties to the navigation of the 
stream. 

The scenery approaching Foochow from the sea 
and about the city is magnificent. Vessels from the 
sea leave the shallow wide stream for the narrower 
Kiinpai Pass, }'2 mile across and enclo.sed in bold 
rocky walls. The pass of Mingan is even narrower, 
enclosed by towering terraced cliffis which have Ijeen 
compared to those of the Rhine. “ All arouml were 
monuments of the past. At the entrance stood a 
tower on the crest behind Sharp Peak; it was erected 
by a wife to welcome back her husband from a 
voyage, but when he saw the strange mark he 
concluded he bad mistaken the estuary, and sailed 
away never to return. Here was a post to com- 
memorate a wreck, here an old beacon superceded by 
electric telegraphy; yonder were forts to guard the 
passes. Here was one of a pair of mandarin's feet in 
the live rock. Sacreligious qiiarrymen were not 
debarred from carving away its fellow by the blood 
which followed the strokes of the chisel, but detached 
it and took it up to build a bridge, where it assumed 
the offensive and kicked the masons into the river, so 
the hint was taken and llm foot was allowed to follow 
them; this one remains here to prove the story." 

Foreign, attention was first attracted to Fooediow 
by the famous Bohea tea grown in the viciirlty, and 
there was formerly a large trade in this tea, but there 
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is no lonjrer aiu’ demand for it, tlie trade with, 
England having been supplanted by Ceylon teas, 
Foochow people excel in lacquer work, the fniest 
being made b}' one family wliicli lias followed the 
trade for many generations. In the exhibits of 
lacquer ware at the St, Louis Exposition, the first 
prize went to Foochow. The manufacture of silver 
jewelry in which kingsfisher feathers are inlaid is 
one of the most interesting to visitors. Silk and 
woollen stuff and household furniture are also man- 
ufactured and camphor and oranges exported. 

Two well preserved piagodas are among, the 
interesting local sights. The black pagoda was built 
in 780 to commemorate the birthday of an Emperor 
and 100 years later the white pagoda was built as aii 
act of filial piety. It is of seven stories and 261 feel 
high. The Foochow hot .springs are quite famous 
among the Chinese and are credited with great cur- 
ative powers. 

The name Foochow first appears in Chines'e his- 
tory during the Tang dynasty. When that dynasty 
fell it became an independent state under the rule of 
the King of Alin, but a century later was reiuiited 
under the vSung dynasty. If the visitor is fortunate 
he may be able to see some of the dog-worsliippirg 
aborigines who live in the hills nearby. Tiieir race 
is inimixed with the Cliiiie.se and they worship a dog 
as their great ancestor. 

Tile Alin Alonastery, Afoon Temple and Kusbaii 
Alonaster3% on hills near Foochow, all have l)eantifiil 
sites and are fine specimens of Chinese architecture,. 
Kuliang, a mountain re.sort, nine mile.s to the east of 
Foochow is popular with local foreigti residents in tlie 
summer months. It is also frequented by foreigners 
from Amoy, Afaking a total summer population of 
more than 300. It can be reached by a four hours 
chair trip. It is 2900 feet high, 

SWEtOW, — dhiere is but little to the credit of 
foreigners in the history of Swatow, a finf> harbor 
T'So mihcs from Hongkong, Steamer fare $15, As 
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the seaport of the important towns of Cliow-cliow-fu 
and San-lio-pit» 40 miles up the river, Swatow was 
opened to foreign trade by the treaty of 1858. But 
the early traders, who began carrying emigrant coolies 
from the place soon turned their attention to kidnap- 
ping, and so many Chinese were carried away to be 
sold into what was practically slavery, that there was 
intense hatred of the foreigners. No foreigner entered 
the city gates for several years after the promulgation 
of the treaty, and it was not until a few years ago 
that they were able to travel in the vicinity without 
anno^^ance and insult However all that is changed 
now and Swatow has a number of foreign residences 
and a foreign hotel, the Astor House. A railroad, 
water works and electric light plant are among the 
modern improvements boasted by the city. vSwatow 
and the surrounding country are not especially in- 
teresting except for the local manufactures and curios. 
It is famous for grass cloth, pewter ware, drawn 
work and fans. Althotigh these articles are •'all on 
sale in Hongkong, they can he secured at cheaper 
prices in Swatowu Population 60,000. 
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^ CLOISONNE 
LACQUER 
, IVORY 

j je 

. JADE 

CARPETS 
OLD STONE 

all .KINDS OF 
CURIOS 


HSIN YUAN 

Curio Store 

GRAND HOTEL DES 
WAGON LITS, 
Peking 
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l6o. 

Tang Siiao 52, ’78. 

Taoism, 21. 

Taoist Pone, i 29. 

^i’ao Kwang, Emi'crnr, 37, 150. 
Taotai, 81. 

Tartar Genera ^ 8i. 

Tartars, 23, 25. 

Ta Tsiing, 162. 

Tatung Rapid, 136. 

Tax collectors, 86. SS. 
Taxation, 87. 

Tchen-Tch; ou, see Chenchow. 
Tea, 78. 

Temple of eVgricuLare, 151, 
o f Earth 15 1 , 0 f Heaven, 1 5 1, 
Telegrams, 17. 

Theaters lOo. 

Tientsin, 36, 45, 109, 158. 
Tientsiii-Pukow Railway, 123. 
Tipao, So. 

Tonkhi, 40. 

Traitors, the Three, 25. 
Transportation, 15. 

Treasurer, Provincial, 8r. 
Triad Society, 50. 

Tribes, aboriginal, 18. 

Tribute rice, 8^. 

Tsao Tsau, 25. 

Tsi Uyiiasty/25. 

Tsinanfu, 168. 

Tsin Dynasty, 23. 

Tsing Dynasty, 25. 

T'sing Dynasty, 31, 103. 
Tsingtran :j3. 16G 
Tsz^ Hssi, Empres". Dowager, 
38, 90. 

Tuan Fang, 49, 124. 

T’ung Chi, Emperor, 38. 
Tung'cho, 25. 

Tiiug Kwaug Pass, 27. 
Tutnglintan Rapid, 136. 

Tiuig Ting Lake, 133. 

United St >tes, treaty with, 3p 
Urga, 156. 

Varnish tree, 77. 

Viceroys, 80, 86. 

Victoria, 172, 176. 

Village head-man, 80, 

Wang Mang, 25. 

Wanhsien Rapid, i.'!6. 

Wanli, Emperor, 3*0, 


Ward, Cieneral, 35. 

Weddell, Captain, 32, 

Vv'ei aec Spring, 117. 
Widhaiwei, 43, 167. 

Wei, Kingdom of, 25. 
Wenchow, 39. 

West f.ake, T02, io6, 

West River, 192. 

W'hainpao, 182. 

Whangi)0 ), 95. 

W'heelbarrows, i6, ^ • 

White Deer Grotto, 127. 
Woman’s position, 57. 

Won Wong, Duke, 21. 
Woosung. 34, 92, 

Wuchang, 34, 51, 129, 146, 
Wuchow-fu, 194. 

Wii-han Cities, 129. 

\Vu Hou, Empress, 26. 

Wnliu, 39, 124. 

Wn, King -lorn of, 25, iio^ ii L 
Wu Sen i\\vei. General, 31. 
Wusieh, 74, u6. 

Wu.sung see Woo.siing. 

Wu Ting h'aiig, 52, t8o. 

Wu Tpng, Empero!, 26. 

Wu Wang, Emperor, 2f. 

Vahi River, 165. 

Van, Kingdom of, 145. 
N^angcheuv, 117. 

Yangt^ze River, 1, >3, 120; 

Gorges, 133. 

Yao, Fhnperor, fo. ' 
Yeho’-rda. 26. 

Yellow River, 18, 19, 168. 
Yellow Tejuple, Peking, 151. 
Yeushatifu, 145. 

Wmti, i66. 

Yeta!> Rapid, 136. 

Yin Dynastv, 20. 

Yin Kow, 165. # 

Yu, Emperor, 20, 133. 

6hian Dynasty, ,:8, 65. 

\hiaii Shih K’ai,47, JO. 52, !5ri, 

\ uen 4 s, 73. 

Yung Caitig, Emperor, 68, 69. 
Yung Lo, Emperor, 66, 142, 
^146,150. 

Yunuan Province, ik 
Yuyao, 119. 

^Xavier, St. EraiicisJ 30, 
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